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On  April  30,  1961,  I  began  writing  a  story  the  subject  of  which 
had  aroused  my  interest  and  curiosity  for  over  a  decade.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  my  desire  impelled  me  to  prepare  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  my  paternal  ancestors,  beginning  with  my 
grandfather,  Joseph  Bruner.  I  decided  to  start  with  him  because 
in  my  preliminary  search  I  encountered  difficulty  in  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  regarding  his  predecessors:  no  leads  were  forthcoming 
from  several  genealogical  research  agencies  where  I  inquired;  local 
friends  and  relatives  could  be  of  no  help;  and  unfortunately  The 
Middleburg  Post,  published  in  Middleburg,  Pennsylvania  only  since 
1862,  was  not  on  hand  to  record  the  earlier  events.  Accordingly, 
my  decision  to  begin  this  sketch  with  my  grandfather  was  one  of 
prudence  rather  than  one  of  desire. 

Mystery  surrounds  the  life  of  my  great-grandfather,  or  so  it 
always  seemed  to  me.  My  father,  William,  made  infrequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fact  (according  to  his  father,  Joseph)  that  my  great¬ 
grandfather  (name  I  do  not  have)  came  from  England,  settled  in 
Snyder  County,  and  married  a  girl  of  German  extraction.  The 
newly-wed  couple  experienced  difficulty  in  communication  until 
he  learned  to  speak  German  which  was  the  prevailing  language  of 
the  settlement.  But  this  story  seems  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of 
the  surname,  Bruner,  which  is  as  German  as  sauerkraut!  It  is  a 
common  name  of  Central  Germany,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  my  great-grandfather  was  of  English  extraction — 
hence  the  mystery. 

Perhaps  the  true  story  of  my  great-grandfather  will  never  be 
known,  but  if  I  were  to  hazard  a  guess,  I  would  say  his  connection 
with  England  (if  any)  came  about,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  German  mercenaries  used  by  the  British  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  Great  Britain  em¬ 
ployed  some  30,000  German  soldiers,  one-third  of  which  deserted 
and  never  returned  to  their  native  land  after  the  war  was  over. 
And  many  of  those  that  did  go  back  to  the  old  country,  returned 
later  to  live  here  after  they  had  finished  their  army  duties.  Thus, 
my  great-grandfather’s  father  could  have  been  a  mercenary,  who 
deserted  the  British  army,  or  one  who  served  out  his  time  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  reared  a  family  under  customs  and  language  of  the 
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English.  Possibly  my  great  grandfather  Bruner  came  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  with  this  background  and  this  accounts  for  his  German 
name  and  English  tongue.  Who  knows  the  real  facts? 

Sketching  the  genealogy  of  my  grandfather  will  not  be  an  easy 
task.  It  was  my  misfortune  to  come  on  the  stage  of  the  Bruner 
drama  only  a  short  while— relatively  speaking-before  the  final 
curtain.  My  father,  William  Washington  Bruner,  was  32  years  old 
when  my  brother,  Dorsey  William  was  born  (1906).  I  arrived  in 
1909  and  never  saw  or  knew  my  grandfather,  for  he  died  in  1907. 
My  grandmother,  Lovina  Bruner,  preceded  him  in  death  by  seven 
years.  I  was,  therefore,  unable  to  listen  to  my  grandfather’s  tales 
of  his  boyhood  or  about  his  ancestors.  I  regret  that  I  was  deprived 
of  this  intimate  relationship.  I  did  have  opportunities  to  gain  in¬ 
formation  about  my  grandparents  from  my  father’s  six  sisters  and 
five  brothers,  all  of  whom  I  knew  —  some  intimately.  But  during 
my  early  years,  and  even  through  my  teens,  a  specific  interest  in 
my  ancestors  had  not  developed,  and  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  any 
information  that  they  might  have  been  able  to  impart.  This  is  not 
the  whole  story.  My  father  was  not  an  avid  story  teller,  and  seldom 
did  he  relate  incidents  of  his  boyhood  days  especially  as  they  per¬ 
tained  to  his  ancestors. 

It  was  in  1933  that  I  left  Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  take  a 
professional  forestry  job,  and  after  spending  ten  months  in  New 
Jersey,  I  headed  South  where  I  have  been  ever  since.  Age  and  dis¬ 
tance  promote  a  nostalgic  sympathy  for  events  of  younger  days, 
and  this  expresses  simply  my  reason  for  wanting  to  write  some¬ 
thing  about  my  paternal  grandfather’s  family,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  task  at  this  late  period  will  not  be  easy.  My  brother,  Dorsey, 
has  agreed  to  collaborate  in  this  effort,  and  between  the  two  of  us, 
we  will  sketch  the  story  of  the  Bruner  family  as  we  remember  it. 

It  is  our  plan  to  carry  the  sketch  through  two  generations  only  — 
Grandfather  Joseph  Bruner  and  his  children  (our  uncles  and  aunts). 
We  will  list  the  names  of  the  children  (our  cousins)  that  compose 
the  third  generation,  but  in  most  instances  no  reference  will  be 
made  to  those  of  the  fourth  generation.  There  are  many,  many 
second  cousins  now,  and  they  are  as  ubiquitious  as  dandelion. 
However,  space  is  provided  in  the  last  pages  of  the  sketch  for  list¬ 
ing  and  bringing  up-to-date  the  genealogical  line  of  any  descendent 
of  Grandpa  Joseph  Bruner.  (Succeeding  generations  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  this  information.  Therefore,  “take  your  pen  in  hand”  and 
fill  in  the  names  now!) 
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Hit  Joseph  Bruner  family 


My  grandfather,  Joseph,  was  married  to  Lovina  Bingaman.  They 
had  13  children  who  are  listed  as  follows:  (Obtained  July  22,  1957 
from  a  list  among  my  parents’  old  papers  and  from  the  Bruner 
Family  Bible  in  the  possession  of  Anna  Bruner  Snyder.  Note  that 
some  of  the  names  are  spelled  in  the  German  form.) 


1.  Chulila  Klailar  (Clara).  Born  July  26,  1855. 

2.  John  Oscar.  Born  August  31,  1857. 

3.  Jurilla  Susanna.  Born  May  22,  1859. 

4.  Peter  Franklin.  Born  January  1861. 

5.  Isaac  Lincoln.  Born  June  30,  1862. 

6.  Louisa  (Louise)  Elizabeth.  Born  October  18,  1864. 

7.  Clark  Jerome.  Born  August  22,  1866. 

8.  Joseph  Grant.  Born  October  3,  1868. 

9.  Emma  Jane.  Born  October  19,  1870. 

10.  William  Washington.  Born  February  11,  1874. 

11.  Maggie  Marie.  Born  February  29,  1876. 

12.  Alda  Mertha  (Mercy).  Born  December  14,  1878. 

13.  James  Garfield.  Born  August  14,  1881. 
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Joseph  and  Lovina  Bruner  lived  all  of  their  lives  within  the 
environs  of  Paxtonville,  Pennsylvania.  Joseph  Bruner  was  a  typi¬ 
cal,  hard-working,  but  not  too  prosperous,  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
(German)  tenant  farmer.  Occasionally  my  father  and  Aunt  Clara 
talked  about  their  life  on  the  old  Charlie  Boyer  farm.  They  were 
tenants  and  the  poor  land  yielded  grudgingly.  Poor  land  indeed  it 
was!  It  adjoins  our  old  ridge  farm  which  we  (WWB  Estate)  still 
own.  I  am,  therefore,  well  acquainted  with  its  paucity  for  crops. 
Except  for  small  segments,  the  land  was  sour,  poorly  drained,  and 
late  in  warming  up  in  the  spring.  This  was  typical  of  most  of  the 
old  farms  —  now  almost  all  abandoned  and  returning  to  woods  — 
that  lay  along  the  northern  slopes  and  ridges  at  the  foot  of  Shade 
Mountain.  No  wonder  the  members  of  the  Joseph  Bruner  family 
had  to  seek  jobs  elsewhere  —  in  the  mines,  lumberyards,  on  the 
railroad,  and  as  helpers  in  the  more  prosperous  farm  homes.  They 
would  have  starved  to  death  had  they  depended  alone  upon  the 
piddling  yields  of  this  poor  land.  But  somehow  they  survived,  and 
while  none  of  them  created  a  great  stir  in  the  world,  all  of  them 
lead  useful  lives.  There  follows  here  a  personal  account  of  the 
parents  and  their  13  children.  The  parents  first,  and  then  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  order  of  birth. 
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Sfasepf)  Pruner 

(B.  July  25,  1834;  D.  May  12,  1907) 


I  do  not  have  a  complete  record  of  the  early  years  of  Joseph 
Bruner.  Information  relating  to  him  is  fragmentary.  And  that 
which  is  reported  here  was  obtained  from  asking  questions  of  Joe 
Bruner  (Isaac’s  son  —  died  December  1961),  Benjamin  Troup,  Alvin 
Felmey,  Charles  Reigle,  John  Bruner,  Frank  Graybill,  and  others. 
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Also,  his  obituary  (sent  me  by  Mrs.  Roy  W.  Foster,  daughter  of 
Mercy  Romig  (is  of  interest  and  is  reproduced  from  The  Middleburg 
Post  as  follows: 

Joseph  Bruner,  of  Paxtonville,  was  born  near  Beaver 
Springs,  July  25,  1834,  and  died  May  12,  aged  72  years,  9  months 
and  17  days.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  was  married  to 
Lovina  Bingaman  of  near  Troxelville  who  died  December  5, 
1900. 

Mr.  Bruner  followed  the  occupations  of  farming,  teaming 
and  laboring.  There  were  thirteen  children  born  to  this  union, 
twelve  surviving,  six  boys  and  six  girls,  as  follows:  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Stout,  Salem;  John  Bruner,  Paxtonville,  laborer;  Isaac  Bruner, 
Paxtonville,  farmer;  Mrs.  James  Stout,  Paxtonville;  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Beachler,  Paxtonville,  clerical  work;  Jerome  Bruner, 
Bellevue,  Ohio,  farmer;  Grant  Bruner,  Cammal,  Pa.,  engineer; 
Mrs.  Adam  Ripple,  New  Berlin;  William  Bruner,  Windber,  Pa., 
teacher;  James  Bruner,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  pier  builder;  Mrs. 
Frank  Hassinger,  Bellevue,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Murry  Romig,  Milroy. 

There  are  thirty-six  grand  children  living  and  two  dead,  and 
three  great-grand  children.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  Old 
Lutheran  Church. 
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Joseph  Bruner’s  early  farming  began  on  the  Wm.  Mitchell  farm 
near  the  Paxton  Brick  Plant.  From  here  the  family  moved  to  a 
farm  at  Port  Ann  where  at  least  four  of  the  children  were  born. 

He  then  moved  to  a  place  near  Royer’s  Bridge  on  Middle  Creek, 
and  from  thence  to  the  old  Charles  Boyer  farm  described  above. 
The  move  to  the  Boyer  farm,  it  seems  to  me,  indicated  poor  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  someone.  Certainly  the  creek  farm  couldn’t 
have  been  as  poor  as  the  hill  farm,  despite  possible  floods  and 
stonier  ground. 

Around  1898,  with  the  financial  aid  of  the  children,  most  of 
whom  were  away  from  home  and  working,  grandpa  built  a  home 
in  Paxtonville.  (This  is  owned  today  and  occupied  by  Albert  Gill.) 
Grandma  died  in  1900.  At  that  time,  Mercy,  who  was  still  at  home, 
kept  house  for  Joseph.  The  arrangement  continued  until  Mercy 
was  married  to  Murry  Romig  on  December  24,  1901.  Then  Jurilla 
and  her  husband,  Jim  Stout,  moved  in  to  look  after  the  household. 
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When  Joseph  died  in  1907,  Robert  Stout  (husband  of  Clara) 
bought  the  house  and  moved  there  with  his  family.  Clara  lived 
there  until  her  death  in  1930. 

Grandfather  supplemented  his  income  in  the  lumberwoods.  He 
had  a  reputation  as  a  logger  and  a  road  builder.  One  of  the  old 
trails  from  Paxtonville  to  the  top  of  Shade  Mountain  bears  his 
name.  He  directed  its  building  around  1880  when  that  section  of 
the  mountain  was  logged  for  the  production  of  charcoal  which  was 
used  in  smelting  iron  ore  at  Paxtonville. 

After  he  ceased  farming  and  moved  to  Paxtonville  around  1898, 
he  became  an  irregular  day  laborer.  He  maintained  a  team  of  four 
horses  and  used  them  to  log  and  haul  mine  props  down  the  old 
Bruner  road.  Benny  Troup  recalls  that  Murry  Romig  worked  with 
him  and  together  they  hauled  the  logs  to  Paxtonville  where  they 
were  loaded  onto  freight  cars. 

The  Bruner  Road,  mentioned  above,  has  always  held  great  fasci¬ 
nation  for  me.  It  is  almost  two  miles  long  and  comes  down  the 
mountain  with  grades  of  up  to  35  per  cent.  Furthermore,  fully  one- 
quarter  of  the  distance  goes  through  a  talus  slope  (gigantic  stone 
“riffle”  —  pile).  Although  an  enormous  amount  of  handiwork  was 
expended  in  rolling  the  larger  boulders  aside,  the  roadbed  at  its 
best  was  rough.  Benny  Troup  recalls  that  Joe  Bruner,  using  a 
team  of  four,  would  bring  large  loads  of  props  down  this  rough 
mountain  road.  He  applied  rough  locks  (chains  wrapped  around 
the  wheels  from  the  body  of  the  wagon)  to  set  as  brakes  in  descend¬ 
ing  the  steeper  portions.  Why  more  people  didn’t  get  crippled  or 
killed  in  this  dangerous  business  is  more  than  I’ve  been  able  to 
understand. 

Joseph  Bruner,  during  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  prospecting  for  ores  of  various  sorts.  Benny  Troup, 
Alvin  Felmey,  and  Frank  Gray  bill  all  concur  that  this  was  one  of 
his  notable  characteristics. 

Benny  said  that  grandpa  would  dig  holes  all  over  the  mountain 
and  he  especially  remembers  one  near  the  Bruner  spring  which  he 
helped  grandpa  to  dig.  Alvin  Felmey  also  worked  for  grandpa.  He 
said  that  Joe  always  wanted  to  do  the  digging  himself.  When  the 
hole  got  too  deep  he  used  a  bucket  and  rope  to  remove  the  ground. 
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For  the  purpose  of  pulling  up  and  emptying  the  bucket,  he  em¬ 
ployed  a  helper.  As  surface-man,  Felmey  said  that  he  handled 
many  tons  of  dirt  in  this  manner. 

Frank  Graybill  said  that  Joe  Bruner  was  peculiarly  inquisitive. 
This  probably  helps  to  account  for  his  zeal  for  prospecting.  Gray¬ 
bill  stated  that  Joe  would  dig  up  pieces  of  ore  and  take  it  to  John 
Ernest  for  identification.  “But  John  didn’t  know  any  more  about 
it  than  Joe  did!”  Graybill  related. 

Just  what  sort  of  man  was  Joseph  Bruner?  Judging  from  reports 
of  those  that  remember  him,  I  would  say  that  he  was  simply  an 
ordinary,  gentle-mannered,  hard-working  Pennsylvania  Dutch  citi¬ 
zen.  Elizabeth  Reigle  Stout  remember  him  as  a  man  wearing  long 
red  whiskers  and  going  to  Shade  Mountain  day  after  day  to  dig  pits 
for  ore  which  he  never  found.  Spiritually,  he  was  neither  much 
better  nor  any  worse  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He  sired  a 
large  family  and  apparently  was  a  loving  husband  and  father.  He 
had  his  limitations  and  peculiarities.  He  enjoyed  a  drink  of  whiskey 
(very  few  didn’t  in  those  days)  and  on  several  occasions  he  would 
borrow  money  from  Alvin  Felmey  and  go  to  Middleburg  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  bottle.  But  Felmey  related  that  he  never  kept  whiskey  in 
the  house.  He  would  hide  his  bottle  in  the  barn  and  get  his  nip 
there  as  the  occasion  might  occur. 

Now  and  then  he  would  over-indulge.  On  the  bottom  of  a  page  of 
my  mother’s  diary,  dated  March  12,  1901,  she  wrote,  “Joe  B.  was 
drunk  today.”  Of  course,  in  those  days  (and  still  is)  my  mother  was 
a  sincere  disciple  of  the  “Cold  Water  Army,”  and  I  imagine  that  her 
definition  of  one  “being  drunk”  applied  to  anyone  who  had  had  as 
much  as  a  whiff  of  a  whiskey-bottle  cork.  In  the  appraisal  of  my 
grandfather,  I  contend  that  taking  an  occasional  drink,  or  even 
getting  tipsy  at  times,  was  not  to  his  discredit.  He  provided  for  his 
family  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  of  his 
limited  knowledge,  poor  farming  conditions,  and  the  era  of  his  be¬ 
ing.  After  his  wife  died  in  1900,  and  with  all  but  one  of  his  children 
gone,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  indulge  in  some  of 
the  relaxing  things  of  life  —  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  an  occa¬ 
sional  nip! 

Through  my  father,  his  blood  flows  in  my  veins,  and  I  am  proud 
of  him  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  most  common  man. 
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My  father  spoke  very  infrequently  about  Joseph  Bruner.  But  I 
gather  that  he  considered  him  to  be  a  good  father,  and  that  he  re¬ 
spected  him  greatly.  Father  thought  highly  of  all  of  his  sisters  and 
brothers  and  always  greatly  enjoyed  being  in  their  association.  He 
had  a  lot  to  do  in  planning  the  only  family  reunion  they  ever  had 
(in  1920)  when  the  twelve  were  all  together  at  the  home  place  at 
Paxtonville.  Father  thoroughly  enjoyed  every  minute  of  this 
occasion. 

Joseph  Bruner  died  on  May  12,  1907  and  is  buried  at  the  Has- 
singer  White  Church.  A  simple  stone  slab  marks  his  grave. 
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ILottna  JSingaman  Pruner 

(B.  December  28,  1836;  D.  December  5,  1900) 


The  only  information  I  have  regarding  Bovina’s  early  life  appears 
in  her  obituary  in  The  Middleburg  Post  (sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Roy  W. 
Foster,  Aunt  Mercy’s  daughter).  It  is  reproduced  as  follows: 

The  community  was  again  shocked  when  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  Bruner  was  reported  last  evening.  She  died  after  suf¬ 
fering  one  day  of  illness. 
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Mrs.  Lovina  Bruner  was  born  December  28th,  1836,  in  Mus- 
ser’s  Valley,  4  miles  east  of  Troxelville.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Peter  and  Kate  Bingaman.  They  both  preceded  her  to  the 
spirit  world  a  number  of  years  ago. 

The  deceased’s  parents  had  nine  children,  7  girls  and  2  boys, 
one  died  in  infancy.  They  raised  8  children,  only  one  surviving. 
Mrs.  Daniel  Weirich,  of  Paxtonville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bruner  received  catechetical  instructions  in  the  Luth¬ 
eran  church  under  Rev.  Shindel,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
church  when  about  18  years  old.  She  was  married  to  Joseph 
Bruner  Nov.  16,  1856,  by  Rev.  Shindel.  She  was  the  mother  of  13 
children,  12  of  whom  still  survive,  6  boys  and  6  girls;  one  boy 
(Peter)  died  in  infancy.  Following  are  the  names  and  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  children:  Isaac,  living  on  the  old  Kern  farm,  a 
half  mile  west  of  Paxtonville;  Mrs.  James  Stout,  Paxtonville; 
John,  who  lives  at  Shawerville;  Clara  and  June,  residing  near 
New  Berlin;  James  and  Grant,  Cammal,  Pa.;  Maggie,  living  at 
Flat  Rock,  O.;  Mrs.  Wm.  Beachler,  living  at  Paxtonville;  Mercy, 
living  at  home;  William,  residing  at  Pittsburgh,  and  Jerome, 
near  Bellevue,  Ohio.  The  deceased  had  26  grandchildren,  24 
of  whom  survive. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  the  old  Hassinger’s  church  Sunday, 
December  9th.  Rev.  Seiger  officiated.  All  the  children  were 
home  to  attend  the  funeral  except  Mrs.  Frank  Hassinger  of 
Ohio. 

The  family  has  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  community,  and 
may  peace  remain  with  her  ashes. 

The  text  for  the  funeral  sermon  was  selected  from  First 
Corinthians,  the  15th  chapter,  and  the  42  and  43  verses. 

if. 


Like  Joseph,  her  husband,  she  too  was  a  very  ordinary  sort  of 
person  and  not  prone  to  do  anything  that  would  deserve  attention 
by  the  county  weekly  papers  (except  in  the  case  of  death),  or  cause 
her  to  be  the  object  of  much  comment  among  her  acquaintances. 

Amy  Graybill,  Jennie  Kerstetter  (Clara’s  daughter),  Annie  Fel- 
mey,  and  others  remember  her  well,  but  they  are  unable  to  recal 
anything  about  her  of  a  sensational  nature. 

She  was  heavy-set.  But  this  is  not  unusual  by  any  means  for  she 
was  of  German  extraction  with  broad  features,  ate  foods  saturated 
with  calories,  and  bore  13  children  at  two-year  intervals  for  most 
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of  her  married  life.  Under  the  circumstances,  had  she  been  any¬ 
thing  other  than  “fat”  it  would  have  been  very  unusual  indeed! 

Benjamin  Troup  recalls  that  she  frequently  climbed  Shade  Moun¬ 
tain  for  huckleberries.  With  her  went  a  dog  named  “Singer.”  No 
one  was  ever  afraid  of  snakes  with  Singer  around  because  this  dog 
hunted  them  out  and  killed  them. 

Amy  Graybill  described  grandma  as  a  quiet,  kind,  and  friendly 
person.  She  stated  that  her  death  was  attributed  to  an  abscess  of 
the  liver.  John  Bruner,  Jr.,  stated  that  he  was  nine  years  old  when 
she  died.  They  were  living  at  Shawerville  (near  Beaver  Springs) 
at  the  time,  and  they  drove  from  there  to  Paxtonville  by  carriage. 
John  describes  Lovina  as  a  nice,  kind  woman. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  she  was  a  very  quiet  woman  who 
rarely  had  much  to  say  to  anyone,  but  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
she  got  the  urge  she  spoke  rapidly  and  lucidly. 

After  Lovina’s  death,  dissention  in  the  family  ensued.  Embalm¬ 
ing  was  just  coming  into  practice  among  undertakers.  (The  usual 
procedure  before  this  was  to  place  ice  in  the  bottom  of  the  casket 
and  lay  the  corpse  upon  it.  In  this  manner  the  body  could  be  held 
long  enough  to  plan  for  the  funeral  and  assemble  the  relatives  and 
friends.  A  bucket  would  be  placed  under  a  tube  from  the  casket 
to  catch  the  drip  of  the  water  from  the  melting  ice.  The  sound  of 
the  dripping  of  water  added  to  the  eeriness  of  the  occasion  for  those 
assigned  the  task  of  “sitting  up  with  the  corpse”  as  was  the  custom 
of  those  days.)  Joseph  didn’t  believe  in  innovations  such  as  em¬ 
balming.  He  balked!  And  I  understand  that  my  father  and  others 
had  to  get  him  aside  and  occupy  his  attention  until  the  undertaker 
had  completed  the  task. 

There  is  unanimous  agreement  that  grandma  was  a  kind,  quiet, 
and  loving  woman.  This  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  all  of  her 
children,  and  this  trait  seems  to  have  stemmed  from  her.  I  at¬ 
tribute  whatever  kindness  I  possess  to  her.  She  was  that  sort  of 
woman. 

She  died  on  December  5,  1900  and  is  buried  at  the  Hassinger 
White  Church  in  the  family  burial  lot. 
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Children  of  Joseph  Bruner  attending  a  family  reunion  at  Paxtonville  in  1920.  Back  row,  left  to  right:  James,  William, 
Grant,  Jerome,  Isaac,  John.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Mercy,  Maggie,  Jennie,  Louise,  Jurilla,  Clara. 


CHULILA  KLAILAR  (CLARA)  STOUT 

(B.  July  26,  1955;  D.  March  3,  1930) 


(Information,  in  part,  supplied  by  Jennie  Stout  Kerstetter,  Alvin  and 
Anna  Felmey,  and  Elizabeth  Reigle  Stout.) 


Clara  Bruner  Stout  was  the  eldest  child  of  Joseph  Bruner;  con¬ 
sequently,  it  fell  her  lot  to  act  as  a  second  mother  to  the  eleven 
children  that  succeeded  her.  (For  example,  I  recall  her  telling  how 
she  used  to  take  care  of  my  father  when  he  was  a  small  boy.)  She 
was  born  on  the  William  Mitchell  farm  near  the  Paxton  Brick 
Plant. 

Jennie  Stout  Kerstetter  (Clara’s  eldest  child),  when  I  questioned 
her  in  1961,  was  unable  to  inform  me  about  the  early  years  of  her 
mother.  Neither  did  she  remember  any  events  with  regard  to  the 
early  period  of  her  parents’  marriage.  Jennie  told  me  that  she  was 
born  on  a  farm  near  New  Berlin  in  1894  after  her  mother  was  44 
years  old.  In  1895,  the  family  moved  to  the  Charles  Oldt  farm, 
located  in  the  same  vicinity.  Here  Joseph  William,  Clara’s  second 
child,  was  born  in  1897.  In  1903,  they  moved  to  another  farm  near 
Salem  where  they  lived  four  years.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  they  lived  near  New  Berlin,  one  of  Clara’s  younger  sisters, 
Jennie,  came  to  work  for  her,  and  this  is  where  she  met  he  future 
husband,  Adam  Ripple.) 

In  1907,  after  Joseph  Bruner  died,  Aunt  Clara  and  her  husband, 
Robert  William  Stout,  bought  the  Bruner  home  at  Paxtonville,  and 
the  Stout  family  moved  there  in  1908.  Clara  lived  here  until  her 
death  on  March  3,  1930. 

Aunt  Clara  Stout  was  closely  associated  with  the  life  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Will  Bruner  family.  I  got  to  know  her  better  than  any  of 
my  father’s  other  brothers  and  sisters.  This  was  brought  about  by 
the  following  events.  After  the  Stout  family  moved  to  Paxtonville 
relations  between  Clara  and  her  husband,  Robert,  became  more 
and  more  strained.  Eventually,  he  went  to  Lewistown,  where  he 
obtained  employment  and  established  residence.  A  divorce  re¬ 
sulted.  Aunt  Clara  was  left  without  adequate  means  of  support 
and  was  forced  to  seek  employment  in  the  homes  of  other  people. 
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Aunt  Clara,  as  early  as  I  can  remember,  was  a  regular  Monday 
employee  in  our  house.  This  was  wash  day,  and  I’m  sure  that  she 
earned  every  cent  my  father  paid  her  because  she  didn’t  have  a 
lazy  bone  in  her  body.  I  can  see  her  now  turning  the  washing 
machine  (occasionally  she  could  get  me  to  do  it);  transferring  the 
steaming  white  clothes  from  the  boiler  to  a  wash  tub  with  a  stick 
of  wood  (she  used  a  favorite  stick  that  she  alway  kept  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  place  and  defied  us  to  move  it);  bending  over  the  washing 
board  (she  was  stooped);  and  rubbing  the  clothes  rapidly  to  get 
them  clean.  She  also  helped  my  mother  on  special  occasions  such 
as  house  cleaning,  apple  butter  boiling,  threshing,  and  butchering. 
It  was  always  her  job  on  butchering  day  to  help  get  dinner  for  the 
hands  and  to  prepare  the  skins  for  the  sausage. 

She  moved  quietly  about  her  work  in  a  friendly  manner.  She 
was  not  very  talkative,  but  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  enjoyed 
jokes,  and  responded  to  any  funny  happenings.  It  always  seemed 
to  me  that  her  facial  expressions  resembled  those  of  her  brother, 
John  Bruner. 

Aunt  Clara  enjoyed  relating  a  story  that  involved  my  cousin, 
David  Graybill.  David  was  told  that  he  could  remove  the  warts 
from  his  hands  if  he  would  steal  a  dish  cloth  from  someone,  rub 
the  cloth  over  the  warts,  and  bury  the  cloth  where  the  water  drip¬ 
ped  off  a  roof.  As  the  cloth  rotted  the  warts  would  go  away;  how¬ 
ever,  the  charm  would  be  broken  if  he  revealed  any  part  of  his 
manipulations  before  the  cure  was  complete.  Aunt  Clara’s  dish 
cloth  became  victim  of  the  plan.  The  loss  was  soon  discovered  and 
Aunt  Clara  promptly  began  questioning  all  the  boys  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  her  choice  cloth.  There  was 
no  equivocation  on  her  part  because  she  knew  where  she  had 
placed  it  —  it  was  always  in  its  place  —  and  now  it  was  gone!  Some¬ 
one  just  had  to  have  taken  it,  and  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
boys!  She  was  suspicious  of  David,  and  for  good  reasons,  but  he 
flatly  denied  all  accusations.  He  felt  justified  in  telling  a  white  lie. 
After  all,  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his  warts! 

The  charm  worked!  In  about  six  weeks  or  so,  the  warts  were 
gone.  Forthrightly  he  told  Aunt  Clara  the  whole  story.  She  re¬ 
membered  this  to  her  dying  day.  It  was  a  story  repeated  many 
times. 
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Clara  and  Robert  Stout  had  two  children:  Jennie  (Attig)  Ker- 
stetter  —  still  living  at  Paxtonville;  and  Joseph  William,  who  died 
in  1960. 

Clara  is  buried  at  Paxtonville. 

Jennie  married  Cloyd  Attig,  and  they  had  five  children:  Jessie, 
Ada,  Ida,  Ralph,  and  Fay.  After  Cloyd  died,  she  married  Fred  Ker- 
stetter,  who  died  on  February  27,  1963. 

Joseph  was  married  to  Elizabeth  J.  Reigle  on  October  17,  1914  in 
Middleburg,  Pennsylvania  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Gilbert.  They  had  two 
children:  Carmen  and  Joe,  Jr. 


%  *  ❖  *  *  * 


JOHN  OSCAR  BRUNER 

(B.  August  31,  1857;  D.  May  31,  1923) 


(Materials  supplied  by  John  Bruner,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Troup, 
Frank  Graybill,  and  others.) 


John  Bruner  was  indeed  an  unusual  person.  He  was  the  first  son 
of  the  Joseph  Bruner  family  and  was  born  on  a  farm  at  Port  Ann. 
However,  he  devoted  little  of  his  life  to  farming  and  at  an  early  age 
moved  to  Paxtonville  where  he  was  engaged  in  lumbering  on  Shade 
Mountain.  The  Middleburg  Post  published  a  story  regarding  this, 
May  12,  1887,  as  follows: 

Jonathan  Bordman  of  Paxtonville,  while  working  for  John 
Bruner,  taking  out  lumber  on  Shade  mountain  Wednesday, 
met  with  a  strange  accident.  A  horse  fell  a  few  feet  above  him 
and  rolling  down  passed  over  Mr.  Bordman,  breaking  three  of 
his  ribs.  The  horse  continued  rolling  100  yards  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  then  jumped  to  his  feet  unhurt  except  for  a  few’ 
bruises. 

Uncle  John  was  also  employed  by  the  iron  ore  company  which 
operated  the  Old  Beaver  Furnace.  John  Bruner,  Jr.,  related  that 
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he  (John,  Jr.)  was  born  in  the  old  “long  row  house,”  a  company 
house,  that  extended  easterly  from  the  branch  along  the  road  to 
Middleburg. 

Later,  Uncle  John  moved  to  Shawerville  where  he  worked  in  the 
iron  ore  mines.  When  this  work  became  slack  around  1905,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Paxtonville,  bought  a  lot  formerly  occupied  by  the  house 
in  which  he  had  lived,  acquired  a  team,  and  began  lumbering. 

John,  Jr.,  related  that  in  those  days,  timberland  was  not  con- 
dered  valuable  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  ownership  and  to 
boundary  lines.  “One  just  hitched  up  his  team,  threw  aboard  an 
axe  and  crosscut  saw,  headed  for  Shade  Mountain,  and  started  to 
log.”  So  it  was  with  Uncle  John  Bruner. 

He  hauled  large  logs  to  the  C.  P.  Swengel  Sawmill  at  Paxtonville, 
then  operated  by  Austin  Gift.  The  smaller  trees  were  cut  into 
mining  props.  Uncle  John  worked,  along  with  his  father,  Joseph 
Bruner,  and  Murry  Romig.  They  loaded  the  props  onto  freight  cars 
at  Paxtonville  and  shipped  them  to  the  mines.  This  employment 
continued  until  around  1910. 

His  next  job  was  with  the  Pennsylvania  Glass-Sand  Company 
near  Lewistown.  From  here  he  went  to  work  for  John  Miller  in  the 
coal  mines  in  Huntington  County.  During  this  employment  his 
family  continued  to  live  at  Paxtonville  and  he  would  come  home 
for  visits  at  occasional  intervals  —  over  week-ends  and  when  work 
was  slack. 

I  have  already  written  that  Uncle  John  was  an  unusual  person. 
In  his  earlier  days  he  was  6  feet  tall  and  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  strongest  men  in  the  county. 

Frank  Graybill  related  that  he  saw  John  Bruner  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  lift  a  blacksmith’s  anvil  off  the  block  by  the  point  with  one 
hand,  and  hold  it  out  from  his  body  with  the  arm  fully  extended. 
He  said  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  county  who  could  do  this. 
The  story  is  also  told  that  he  could  pick  up  a  barrel  filled  with 
cider  and  drink  out  of  the  bung  hole. 

As  a  boy,  he  would  attend  the  farm  sales  and  gained  a  reputation 
for  his  wrestling  skill.  He  could  throw  all  challengers.  In  the 
mines,  when  a  coal  car  would  jump  the  track,  he  would  put  his  back 
against  its  side,  grasp  the  bottom  with  his  hands,  and  lift  the  car 
back  into  place. 
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Uncle  John  was  strong  all  over.  He  had  teeth  of  flint,  a  cast  iron 
stomach,  and  intestines  tough  as  deer  hide.  It  is  verified  that  on  a 
bet  he  chewed  up  and  ate  one  dozen  old-fashioned,  penny-a-piece, 
sour  balls  in  less  than  a  minute.  Cherry  pie  was  one  of  his  favorite 
foods.  And  he  enjoyed  it  best  when  made  with  unseeded  cherries! 
John  Jr.  said  that  he  would  eat  a  whole  cherry  pie  at  a  time  — 
seeds  and  all!  On  bets,  he  would  consume  enough  food  to  last  an 
ordinary  man  a  whole  week.  On  Easter  morning  it  was  his  custom 
to  eat  one  dozen  eggs  for  breakfast.  This  was  in  addition  to  the 
usual  fare  served  at  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  breakfast. 

I  was  about  eight  years  old  when  I  first  recall  anything  about 
Uncle  John.  Before  this  he  had  been  away  from  Paxtonville  most 
of  the  time  but  now,  with  declining  health,  he  spent  more  and  more 
time  at  home  with  his  family.  He  was  quiet,  gentle,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  usually  his  face  bore  a  solemn  expression.  But  occasion¬ 
ally  it  would  lighten  up  with  a  broad  grin  and  appear  radiant. 

He  was  quite  stooped  now  from  his  mining  occupation,  and  he 
had  contracted  the  “miner’s  asthma”  (silicosis).  He  died  on  May  31, 
1923  and  is  buried  at  Paxtonville. 

I  was  at  home  then,  and  I  attended  the  funeral.  When  I  viewed 
him  in  the  casket,  I  was  surprised,  and  startled,  to  observe  how 
much  he  looked  like  my  father.  I  had  failed  to  realize  this  before. 

Uncle  John  was  married  to  Sarah  Mitchell.  They  had  six  chil¬ 
dren:  William  (1881-?);  Elizabeth  (1882-1952);  Harvey  Isaac  (1884- 
1949);  Jennie  (1888-1918);  John  (1891—);  Mary  1894-1934). 

John,  Jr.  is  still  living  in  the  old  home  place  at  Paxtonville, 
(March  1963). 


JURILLA  SUSANNA  STOUT 

(B.  May  22,  1859,  D.  February  11,  1936) 

(Material  supplied  by  Alvin  and  Anna  Felmey) 

Jurilla  was  probably  born  at  Port  Ann  in  Snyder  County.  She 
left  home  at  an  early  age  and  went  to  Union  County  to  work  as  a 
maid.  (Ten  years,  or  even  younger,  was  not  uncommon  then.  My 
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mother,  for  example,  started  helping  in  a  neighbor’s  household 
when  she  was  only  eight  years  old.)  Jurilla  married  James  Stout 
(a  brother  of  Robert  who  married  Aunt  Clara)  and  they  began 
farming  on  the  Reber  farm  near  New  Berlin. 

When  Annie  (Felmey)  was  four  years  old,  they  moved  to  Paxton- 
ville,  and  her  father  went  to  work  in  the  lumber-woods  at  Cam- 
mal,  Pa.  Later  on  he  contracted  a  disabling  illness  (possibly  mul¬ 
tiple-sclerosis)  and  returned  to  Paxtonville  where  he  died  May  29, 
1917.  I  recall  that  as  a  very  young  boy  —  about  five  years  old  — 
my  mother  would  have  me  take  buttermilk  and  fresh  garden  vege¬ 
tables  to  him.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  Uncle  Jim  when  he 
wasn’t  flat  on  his  back  in  bed.  I  recall  his  funeral  well.  It  was  the 
first  one  that  I  ever  attended  and  I  ate  my  share  of  cake  and  pie  at 
the  funeral  dinner!  Funerals  weren’t  so  bad  after  all,  I  thought. 

Aunt  Jurilla  had  a  very  quiet  disposition,  and  I  can’t  remember 
ever  having  had  much  conversation  with  her.  I  guess  the  main 
reason  was  that  she  always  “talked  Dutch”  and  it  was  difficult  for 
her  to  converse  with  me  because  I  didn’t  have  a  good  command  of 
the  dialect. 

When  my  mother  and  Aunt  Jurilla  met  they  would  start  their 
conversation  by  speaking  the  same  language  and  whether  it  was 
Dutch  or  English  depended  on  who  spoke  first.  After  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  mother  would  speak  only  English  and  Aunt  Jurilla  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch.  By  so  doing  they  had  no  trouble  understanding  each 
other. 

After  her  husband’s  death,  Jurilla  returned  to  housework  for 
hire.  She  worked  for  Bert  Smith’s  family  for  a  long  time.  Later 
she  lived  almost  entirely  with  Alvin  and  Annie  Felmey.  Annie 
told  me  that  she  was  a  good  mother  —  always  friendly  and  with  a 
gentle  disposition.  Alvin  was  especially  fond  of  her.  This  began 
almost  from  the  start.  When  he  asked  her  for  Annie’s  hand,  Jurilla 
merely  nodded  her  consent.  She  was  a  person  of  few  words,  and 
Alvin  especially  appreciated  it  in  this  instance. 

Jurilla  was  married  to  James  E.  Stout.  They  had  three  children: 
Clayton,  Annie,  and  Blanche.  She  died  on  February  11,  1936  and 
was  buried  at  Paxtonville. 
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PETER  FRANKLIN  BRUNER 


(B.  January  1861:  D.  January  1861) 

The  Family  Bible  that  was  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Bruner 
(Issac’s  son)  in  1961  (Bible  had  been  Aunt  Jennie  Ripple’s)  records 
that  Peter  Bruner  died  in  infancy  in  January  1861.  The  exact  date 
of  his  birth  was  not  given. 


❖  H*  H* 


ISAAC  LINCOLN  BRUNER 

(B.  June  30,  1862;  D.  March  31,  1934) 


(Information  principally  from  Alice — now  deceased;  and  Banjamin  Troup 

and  from  Joseph  Bruner — now  deceased.) 


Isaac  Bruner  (he  usually  spelled  his  name  Brunner)  was  born  on 
a  farm  at  Port  Ann. 

At  an  early  age  he  went  to  work  for  Isaiah  Walter,  a  prosperous, 
hard-working  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmer.  This  is  putting  it  kindly 
for  actually  he  was  parsimonious  to  the  degree  that  Isaac  was  not 
provided  enough  to  eat.  He  quit,  and  rightfully  so.  A  growing  farm 
boy  needs  plenty  of  good  food  to  maintain  body  and  soul. 

After  his  marriage  to  Agnes  Bowersox,  he  lived  on  the  Swengel 
farm  along  the  Middle  Creek.  From  thence  the  family  moved  to  the 
Jesse  Spiegelmeyer  home  at  Paxtonville.  Later  he  moved  to  Shaw- 
erville  where  he  worked  in  the  iron  ore  mines.  Their  son,  Carl 
(their  third  child),  was  born  here. 

After  the  mines  began  closing  around  1900,  the  family  moved  on 
the  Aaron  Kern  farm  (now  owned  by  Charles  Reigle)  near  Paxton¬ 
ville.  In  1908  they  built  a  home  in  Paxtonville.  Isaac  then  worked 
for  William  Boyer  in  the  lumber-woods  at  Westport  and  also  near 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania. 
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Jobs  were  now  opening  up  in  the  steel  industry  at  Burnham, 
Pennsylvania  and  Isaac  began  working  there.  This  was  his  main 
employment  until  he  contracted  silicosis  several  years  before  his 
death  in  1934.  His  work  at  Burnham  was  somewhat  irregular  be¬ 
cause  it  depended  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  steel  industry. 
When  work  was  slack,  he  either  had  no  employment  or  would  get 
a  job  at  the  Paxton  Brick  Company  if  work  was  available.  He 
never  went  back  to  farming  after  he  moved  to  Paxtonville. 

Uncle  Ike,  as  we  always  called  him,  was  one  of  my  favorite 
uncles.  He  was  6  feet  tall,  broad,  and  muscular.  He  was  bald  as  a 
billiard  ball  and,  like  my  father,  always  wore  a  mustache.  He  had 
broad  features  —  a  round  face  and  wide  forehead  —  much  after  the 
fashion  of  his  mother.  From  her  he  also  inherited  her  kindness, 
generosity,  and  his  friendliness  to  all  people.  He  had  explicit  faith 
in  everyone.  I  recall  him  discussing  a  person  generally  considered 
a  ne’er-do-well.  His  appraisal  of  him  simply  was,  “Ach,  he’s  all 
right;  he  means  well.” 

Uncle  Ike’s  faith  in  mankind  was  exceeded  only  by  his  faith  in 
God.  He  had  a  simple,  childlike  faith  in  God  that  began,  as  I  heard 
him  tell  on  numerous  occasions  in  testimonials  at  church,  when  he 
was  16  years  old.  He  would  explain  that  since  that  day  God  was  a 
continuous  companion  —  a  very  real  one  —  to  him  and  this  carried 
him  through  all  sorts  of  trials  and  tribulations.  He  believed  in  God 
and  depended  upon  him  constantly.  And  when  he  prayed  in  church, 
I  always  had  the  feeling  tha  the  was  talking  to  the  very  person  of 
God  Himself.  Few  people  ever  had,  or  have  the  faith  of  my  Uncle 
Ike. 

In  July  1961,  Cousin  Joe  told  me  that  his  father,  “Set  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  Christian  living  which  I  appreciate  more  and 
more.” 

I  can  understand  his  reasons  for  volunteering  this  statement. 
Issac  was  kind,  affable,  and  people  enjoyed  talking  to  him.  He 
would  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  around  the  pot-bellied  stove  at 
Clark  Boyer’s  store  and  enter  into  conversation  regarding  topics  of 
all  sorts.  He  preferred  to  “talk  Dutch,”  but  he  could  handle  the 
English  language  (with  a  delightful  accent)  rather  well  for  one 
reared  in  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  home. 

Clark  Boyer  always  enjoyed  telling  a  story  on  Uncle  Ike  which 
occurred  during  the  early  days  of  the  depression  in  1930.  The  topic 
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of  conversation  in  the  Boyer  store  concerned  the  list  of  items  that 
people  could  purchase  with  relief  funds.  Someone  mentioned  that 
butter  was  considered  to  be  a  luxury  item  and,  therefore,  could  not 
be  included.  At  that  Uncle  Ike  exploded,  “Vot  no  budda!  Den  I’d 
tell  them  to  strike  my  name  off  die  (relief)  list.”  Depriving  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutchman  of  his  butter  was  just  too  much  for  Uncle  Ike 
to  stand,  even  if  it  involved  getting  off  relief. 

Charles  Reigle  relates  a  story  that  Isaac  told  about  his  first  date. 
(This  is  a  long  story  and  Charlie  can  tell  it  in  the  original  words 
and  accent.)  The  gist  is  this:  Isaac  very  properly  asked  a  girl 
whether  he  might  walk  home  with  her  from  church.  The  services 
lasted  a  long  time,  and  the  walk  home  seemed  unending  because 
Uncle  Ike’s  hydrostatic  pressure  began  building  up  to  an  extreme 
degree.  Finally  they  reached  her  home.  Uncle  Ike  bid  a  hasty 
good-night,  left  her  abruptly,  and  headed  for  the  bushes. 

Isaac  could,  as  the  occasion  might  require,  exert  himself  in  posi¬ 
tive  action.  Alice  Troup,  his  eldest  daughter,  told  me,  “When  he 
talked  to  us  children,  we  knew  he  meant  it.”  But  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  children  are  easier  to  discipline  than  grandchildren.  Uncle 
Ike  learned  this  from  his  first  grandson,  Kenneth  Troup. 

Ken  was  about  six  years  old  and  got  into  some  sort  of  mischief  at 
his  grandfather’s  place.  To  get  him  outside  and  teach  him  a  lesson, 
Uncle  Ike  told  him  to  go  to  the  run  (small  stream  of  water)  and 
bring  a  pail  of  water.  After  a  direct  order,  Ken  decided  to  do  as  he 
was  told,  but  he  was  determined  to  get  even.  When  he  returned, 
he  entered  the  living  room  and  dumped  the  water  on  the  floor. 
Uncle  Ike  took  after  him  like  a  flash.  Ken  headed  for  the  run.  He 
could  feel  Uncle  Ike  breathing  down  his  neck  as  he  reached  the 
water’s  edge  and  without  hesitation  splashed  through  it.  Uncle 
Ike  was  not  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice.  He  stopped  on  the  bank. 
Ken  climbed  up  the  opposite  side,  looked  around,  and  mockingly 
called,  “Isaac,  vy  don’t  you  come  ofer?” 

As  a  boy,  between  the  ages  of  five  to  nine,  I  enjoyed  many  a  Sun¬ 
day  dinner  at  Uncle  Ike’s.  Cousin  Blanche  and  Helen  would  meet 
us  at  church  and  take  us  to  their  home  after  it  was  over.  I  espe¬ 
cially  recall  the  chicken  and  the  mashed  potatoes  with  melted  but¬ 
ter  and  pepper,  among  the  many  other  good  things  that  we  had  to 
eat  there. 
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My  father  always  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  brother,  Isaac.  He 
frequently  would  visit  him  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  they  would 
sit  together  and  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day  —  usually  “in  Dutch.” 
Uncle  Ike  would  sit  there,  talk,  and  puff  on  his  corn-cob  pipe  filled 
Frishmuth  tobacco. 

The  influenza  epidemic  of  1918  hit  Uncle  Ike’s  family  hard.  Carl, 
a  son  that  had  just  gotten  married,  and  Eudalia,  the  youngest 
daughter,  died.  I  recall  their  funerals  well. 

By  1932,  silicosis  had  robbed  Uncle  Isaac  of  most  of  his  strength, 
and  it  became  difficult  for  him  to  walk  from  his  home  to  attend 
church.  He  would  have  to  stop  frequently  to  “get  his  breath.”  He 
died  on  March  31,  1934,  and  is  buried  at  Paxtonville. 

He  was  married  to  Agnes  Bowersox.  They  had  six  children: 
Alice,  Blanche,  Carl,  Helen,  Joseph,  Anna,  and  Eudalia.  Blanche, 
Helen,  and  Anna  are  still  living  (April  1963). 


LOUISA  (LOUISE)  ELIZABETH  BEACHLER 

(B.  October  18,  1865;  D.  March  13,  1942) 


(Information  in  quotation  supplied  by  Mrs.  Charles  Matter — 

Nellie  Beachler) 


“Louise  Bruner  was  born  on  the  Amos  Bowersox  farm.  She  grew 
up  and  went  to  school  in  Paxtonville,  Pennsylvania.  Wm.  Beachler 
was  her  teacher  one  year.  (He  was  eight  years  older  than  she.) 
They  fell  in  love  and  began  a  courtship  that  lasted  eight  years.  At 
that  time  she  decided  to  go  West.  Her  destination  was  Center¬ 
ville,  Michigan  and  after  several  weeks,  Billy,  as  he  was  generally 
known,  followed  her.  They  were  married  there  December  2,  1888 
by  Rev.  Orwig.  They  returned  to  Paxtonville  and  went  to  house¬ 
keeping  in  the  Boyer  home  near  Middle  Creek  where  they  were 
living  during  the  June  Flood  of  1889  and  had  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  house  because  of  the  high  water.” 
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“They  were  blessed  with  two  daughters,  Mae  and  Nellie,  while 
they  lived  in  Paxtonville.” 

“In  1912,  they  moved  to  Beavertown,  Pennsylvania  and  Louise 
worked  in  the  shirt  factory  and  Billy  worked  for  the  Standard  Steel 
Co.,  at  Burnham,  Pennsylvania.  In  1916,  they  moved  to  Lewistown 
where  Louise  worked  in  a  cafeteria  for  the  Viscose  Company.  Billy 
worked  as  shipping  clerk  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  several 
years  after  which  he  was  employed  by  the  American  Viscose  Com¬ 
pany  until  he  retired.  Billy  died  in  1937  in  Lewistown.  From  then 
on  Louise  lived  with  her  daughter,  Nellie,  at  502  Wayne  Street, 
Lewistown,  until  she  passed  away  March  13,  1942.” 

“Louise  is  buried  with  her  husband  in  the  Paxtonville  Cemetery.” 

sH 

Aunt  Louise  was  a  friendly,  lovable  person.  As  a  young  boy,  I 
enjoyed  frequent  visits  in  her  home  with  my  brother,  Dorsey,  and 
sister,  Josephine.  I  recall  when  they  were  living  at  Beavertown. 
On  several  occasions  we  spent  a  week-end  there.  Mae  and  Nellie, 
our  cousins,  took  us  to  my  first  motion  picture.  (I  was  four  years 
old  at  the  time.)  I  recall  that  I  was  impressed  by  the  size  of  Beaver¬ 
town  —  a  big  city  in  contrast  to  the  country  —  and  the  fact  that  we 
got  the  Sunday  paper  with  colored  comics.  Cousin  Mae  introduced 
me  to  “Our  Friend  Mush”  which  she  read  to  us  from  the  funnies. 

When  Aunt  Louise  and  Uncle  Billy  moved  to  Lewistown  —  30 
miles  from  Paxtonville  —  even  that  didn’t  deter  the  Will  Bruner 
children  from  taking  an  occasional  trip  there.  I  distinctly  recall  our 
first  visit.  We  took  the  train  from  Paxtonville  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  Aunt  Louise  was  to  meet  us.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
terminal  station,  there  was  no  Aunt  Louise  in  sight.  She  had  told 
us  to  get  off  at  the  Main  Street  stop  and  was  waiting  for  us  there. 

We  didn’t  know  how  to  get  to  her  place,  but  Dorsey,  who  was 
eight  years  old,  remembered  the  address.  So,  dragging  the  luggage, 
and  Josephine  (four  years  old),  we  started  down  the  street  inquir¬ 
ing  frequently,  “Where  Louise  Beachler  lived.”  This  kept  up  for 
ages,  os  so  it  seemed,  until  suddenly  we  met  face  to  face.  After  we 
failed  to  get  off  at  Main  Street,  she  anticipated  a  mix-up  and  start¬ 
ed  to  search  for  us.  When  she  spied  us,  she  ran  toward  us  and 
gathered  us  up  in  her  arms.  It  was  a  happy  reunion. 
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It  was  always  a  lot  of  fun  visiting  with  Aunt  Louise.  She  took 
great  pains  in  seeing  to  our  comforts,  interests,  and  even  education. 
She  would  take  us  for  walks  along  the  city  streets,  show  us  the 
sights,  and  caution  us  not  to  point  because  “people  in  cities  don’t 
point  at  things.” 

Aunt  Louise  showed  us  our  first  macadamized  road,  a  necessary 
requirement  for  successful  automobile  travel.  This  was  around 
1916  and  it  connected  Lewistown  with  Mifflintown.  She  described 
the  road  “as  smooth  as  a  floor,”  and  suggested  that  they  might  have 
to  make  the  road  rougher  because  people  would  drive  too  fast! 

The  last  time  that  I  recall  seeing  Aunt  Louise  was  at  my  father's 
funeral  in  1936. 

As  mentioned  above,  Uncle  Billy  was  eight  years  older  than 
Aunt  Louise  and  to  me  seemed  to  be  a  bit  bossy  and  difficult  to 
understand.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  loved  his  family  and  worked 
for  their  best  interests,  but  he  did  have  strong  opinions  about  many 
things.  He  was  a  staunch  Republican  and  on  the  occasion  of  Dick 
Keesey’s  (my  sister  Josephine  husband)  first  visit  to  Uncle  Billy’s 
home,  I  warned  Dick,  who  is  a  Democrat,  not  to  bring  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  politics  for  fear  of  an  explosion.  One  of  the  first  remarks 
that  Uncle  Billy  addressed  to  Dick  was,  “Well,  I  assume  you  are  a 
Republican,”  and  Dick  gulped  and  said,  “Ye  sir.” 

In  addition  to  his  regular  work,  Uncle  Billy  sold  some  jewelry 
and  eye  glasses.  One  of  the  first  pairs  of  glasses  worn  by  my  moth¬ 
er  were  obtained  from  him.  Gold  watches  given  to  my  brother  and 
to  me  on  our  21st  birthdays  were  bought  from  Uncle  Billy  by  my 
father.  By  dealing  through  Uncle  Billy,  dad  was  able  to  buy  watch¬ 
es  that  he  could  not  have  afforded  otherwise. 

%  ^ 

CLARK  JEROME  BRUNER 

(B.  August  22,  1866;  D.  March  19,  1925) 

(Information  in  quotation  supplied  by  Marie  Bruner  Page,  March  18,  1962.) 

“He  left  home  when  he  was  19  years  of  age  (1885)  going  to  north¬ 
ern  Michigan  in  the  vicinity  of  Petoskey  and  Chebogan  where  he 
worked  in  lumber  camps.” 
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“He  came  to  Ohio  when  about  21  years  of  age  and  worked  on  a 
farm  in  Seneca  County  where  he  met  my  mother.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  May  1891  and  he  made  farming  his  occupation.  They  lived 
in  Seneca  County  for  a  couple  of  years  and  then  moved  to  San¬ 
dusky  County  where  they  spent  the  rest  of  their  married  life.” 

“With  the  exception  of  two  years  when  we  lived  in  Clyde,  Ohio 
(1918-1920),  and  my  father  worked  in  a  factory,  he  devoted  his  life 
to  farming.  He  did  not  care  for  the  factory  work  because  it  was 
too  confining.” 

“He  loved  the  country  and  wide  open  spaces  and  often  spoke  of 
the  rolling  countryside  in  Pennsylvania,  but  he  said  it  was  not  as 
suitable  for  farming  as  Ohio.  Father  returned  home  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  his  first  visit  since  leaving  in  1885  in  order  to  attend 
Grandmother  Bruner’s  funeral,  but  he  was  unable  to  attend  Grand¬ 
father  Bruner’s  funeral  in  1907.  Aunt  Maggie  Hassinger  was  un¬ 
able  to  attend  Grandmother’s  funeral  but  did  attend  Grand¬ 
father’s.” 

“Uncle  John  Bruner  spent  several  months  in  Ohio  in  the  fall  of 
1912.  He  enjoyed  helping  my  father  on  the  farm,  and  we  enjoyed 
his  visit  as  he  was  so  much  fun.” 

“Father  and  mother  attended  the  first  Bruner  family  reunion 
held  at  Paxtonville.  This  was  the  first  time  the  entire  family,  six 
boys  and  six  girls  were  together  for  over  20  years.  I  believe  that 
was  about  1920.  (It  was — MHB)  When  my  folks  and  Aunt  Maggie 
returned  from  the  reunion,  Aunt  Jurilla  Stout  came  with  them  and 
remained  in  Ohio  a  couple  of  month  visiting  Bruner  relatives  and 
some  of  the  Stout  family  who  were  relatives  of  her  deceased 
husband.” 

“Aunt  Louise  visited  several  times  in  Ohio.  It’s  too  bad  you  did 
not  start  this  project  during  her  lifetime,  as  she  was  a  perfect  his¬ 
torian.  She  got  around  a  great  deal  and  believe  I  got  more  informa¬ 
tion  from  her  regarding  my  father  than  he  ever  told  himself.” 

“In  the  fall  of  1924,  Aunt  Jane  Ripple  and  Uncle  Isaac  Bruner 
spent  some  time  with  my  father  during  his  last  illness.  He  was  ill 
for  18  months  and  passed  away  in  March  1925.” 

“Aunt  Maggie  is  still  living  but  in  very  poor  condition.  She  has 
been  in  a  rest  home  in  Bellevue  for  about  two  years.  She  is  a  semi- 
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invalid  and  at  times  does  not  recognize  her  own  family.  She  too, 
arteriosclerosis.” 

“Hope  I  haven’t  delayed  your  project  and  that  you  will  be  able 
to  use  some  of  the  above  material  as  it  is  all  we  have  to  offer.” 

“P.  S.  Neda  tells  me  that  your  father  visited  us  on  the  farm 
when  we  were  yougsters.  It  must  have  been  before  1912  as  I  do 
not  recall  the  visit  but  do  remember  Uncle  Jim’s  visit  at  that 
time.” 


****** 

Uncle  Jerome  was  married  to  Dora  E.  Moyer  in  June  1891.  They 
had  four  children:  Clair  L.,  born  December  29,  1892;  Euneda  (Neda), 
born  July  18,  1896;  Mace  Marie,  born  April  3,  1902;  and  Alta  L.  born 
April  29,  1960. 

Although  Uncle  Jerome’s  first  name  was  given  in  the  Family 
Bible  as  Clark,  apparently  he  was  not  known  by  this  name.  Like 
Uncle  Ike,  Jerome  was  well-built  and  about  six  feet  tall.  He  weigh¬ 
ed  about  200  pounds  and  in  his  younger  days  was  more  than  able 
to  hold  his  own  in  wrestling  the  local  so-called  strong  men. 


****** 


JOSEPH  GRANT  BRUNER 

(B.  October  3,  1868;  D.  February  27,  1938) 

(Information  in  quotations  is  from  a  letter  dated  August  23,  1961  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  Lulu  Bruner  Siler — Mrs.  Thad  Siler,  2324  Fort  Wayne  Street,  Oro- 
ville,  California.) 


“Some  time  ago,  Helen  (DeBord)  sent  me  a  letter  from  you  re¬ 
questing  some  information  about  our  dad.” 

“She  couldn’t  remember  anything  about  Dad’s  early  life,  espe¬ 
cially  his  boyhood  days,  and  I  remember  very  little,  but  I  can  give 
you  the  names  of  the  places  where  we  lived  and  jobs  that  Dad  held. 
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I  hope  it  will  help  you.  After  he  and  Mother  were  married,  they 
moved  to  Cammal,  Pennsylvania  and  lived  there  for  a  number  of 
years.  Six  of  us  were  born  in  Cammal.  Our  next  move  was  to 
Fairwood,  Virginia,  in  1912.  Then  we  went  to  Clinchburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  Woodson,  Virginia  and  finally  to  Lake  Toxaway,  North 
Carolina.  During  all  these  years  Dad  held  the  position  of  log-train 
engineer.” 

“I  can’t  recall  any  special  events  in  his  life.  He  was  a  wonderful 
man,  made  lots  of  friends  wherever  he  went,  and  was  a  good,  loving 
Father.  He  died  in  1939  at  my  sister  Clara’s  home  at  Kingsport  and 
was  buried  at  the  Old  Thomas  Cemetery  at  Marion,  Virginia.” 


Lulu  Siler’s  sketch  just  about  sums  up  my  report  on  Uncle  Grant. 
I  saw  him  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bruner  reunion  at  Paxton- 
ville  in  1920.  He  was  somewhat  shorter  than  his  brothers,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  was  bald  and  had  broad  features,  he  reminded  me  of 
uncle  Ike. 

As  Cousin  Lulu  wrote,  he  followed  the  sawmill  industry  all  of 
his  life.  He  began  in  the  white  pine-hemlock  region  at  Cammal 
around  1890.  Railroads  were  employed  in  those  to  haul  the  large 
logs  to  the  mills.  Uncle  Grant  was  an  engineer.  During  the  period 
(1895-1899)  when  my  father  was  attending  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College  at  New  Berlin  (Now  Albright  College  at  Reading, 
Pennsylvania.)  he  spent  one  year  teaching  teaching  school  at  Cam¬ 
mal.  During  this  time  he  boarded  with  Uncle  Grant. 

As  the  remnants  of  the  virgin  timber  were  cut  in  Pennsylvania, 
Uncle  Grant  followed  the  industry  as  it  moved  South  along  the 
Appalachians  into  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  seeking  new  stands 
of  uncut  timber. 

If  Uncle  Grant  were  living  today,  he  probably  would  be  amazed 
to  see  the  splendid  recovery  made  by  some  of  the  timberlands  that 
he  helped  to  log  50  to  75  years  ago.  Economics,  combined  with  good 
forestry  practices,  have  been  responsible. 

Uncle  Grant  married  Blanche  Della  Bowes.  They  had  seven  chil¬ 
dren:  Lulu,  Helen,  Clara,  Joseph,  Addison  (Dutch),  Beatrice,  and 
Virginia. 
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EMMA  JANE  (JENNIE)  RIPPLE 

(B.  October  19,  1870;  D.  November  2,  1938) 


There  is  almost  nothing  I  can  report  regarding  Aunt  Jane’s  early 
years.  (We  always  called  her  Aunt  Jennie.)  But  the  records  show 
that  she  spent  most  of  her  life  at,  and  near,  New  Berlin,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  She  had  no  children  and  consequently  I  have  no  cousins  for 
references.  This  is  no  cause  for  dearth  of  copy  because  she  was 
such  a  jewel,  and  I  remember  her  so  vividly  that  it  seems  only 
yesterday  that  all  of  the  Will  Bruner  family  were  enjoying  the 
friendly  warmth  of  her  hame,  and  delighting  in  her  excellent 
cooking. 

Aunt  Jennie,  in  my  book,  was  a  very  special  person.  She  had 
broad  features  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  her  mother.  Certainly 
she  inherited  all  of  her  mother’s  friendliness  and  then  some.  I  re¬ 
member  her  as  having  a  smiling  disposition  and  talking  just  enough 
to  carry  the  conversation  comfortably.  She  was  her  plain  self 
always,  but,  like  many  Pennsylvania  Dutch  women,  was  sensitive 
and  responded  immediately  to  any  sort  of  praise  or  appreciation 
tendered  her. 

Of  all  my  aunts,  she  most  nearly  fitted  the  classification  ascribed 
to  a  typical  Pennsylvania  Dutch  woman.  Except  for  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  years  of  her  life,  when  she  and  her  husband  lived  in  New  Ber¬ 
lin,  I  remember  her  as  living  on  a  small  farm  on  the  south  bank  of 
Penn’s  Creek,  about  a  mile  east  of  New  Berlin.  Her  housekeeping, 
furnishings,  and  cooking  were  typically  Pennsylvania  Dutch  in  pat¬ 
tern.  This  simply  meant  that  her  house  was  spotless  and  neat,  and 
her  food  was  about  the  best  to  be  had.  My  father  declared  on  many 
occasions,  somewhat  to  my  mother’s  envy,  that  “Aunt  Jennie  fries 
the  best  chicken  that  I’ve  ever  eaten.”  He  was  right  too,  and  the 
same  could  be  said  about  many  other  good  things  that  she  made. 
Her  table  was  a  delight  to  behold,  especially  to  a  growing  boy  who 
perhaps  had  ridden  to  her  place  all  the  way  from  Paxtonville  —  11 
miles  —  in  a  bob  sled  pulled  through  the  snow  by  a  team  that  had 
no  reputation  for  speed.  (My  father  never  took  great  pride  in 
speedy  horses,  and  this  is  putting  it  mildly,  but  he  always  started 
early  enough  to  make  up  for  the  difference  in  time  lost  by  slow 
travel.) 
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It  was  usually  a  long  wait  until  everything  was  placed  on  Aunt 
Jennie’s  table  and  we  were  ready  to  sit  down,  or  so  it  always 
seemed.  Invariably,  I  would  eat  too  much  and  would  be  miserable 
most  of  the  way  on  our  return  home.  On  several  occasions  I  got 
indigestion  and  my  old  tummy  hurt  badly.  Then  Aunt  Jennie 
would  get  out  the  “sweet  spirits  of  nitre”  and  adminster  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful.  Whether  this  helped  or  not  I  don’t  know,  but  given  a  little 
time  I  always  felt  much  better. 

The  tummy  ache  usually  hit  me  when  I  drank  her  black  coffee 
and  topped  the  meal  off  with  a  generous  serving  of  ice  cream  made 
with  pure  cream.  (In  those  days  ice  cream  was  exactly  that  — 
especially  among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmers  who  detested  all 
foods  that  had  even  an  intimation  of  being  “blue”  —  blue  gravy, 
milk,  etc.  They  demanded  plenty  of  body  to  their  victuals!  And 
this  meant  plenty  of  fats.) 

Aunt  Jennie  had  an  excellent  partner  in  her  husband,  Adam 
Ripple.  He  was  a  spry,  wiry  farmer  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
Conversation  never  lagged  when  Uncle  Adam  was  around.  My 
father  always  enjoyed  his  company  for  that  reason.  Dad  enjoyed 
Adam’s  stories  and  interesting  repartee. 

Uncle  Adam  took  much  pride  in  the  two  automobiles  that  he 
owned  over  a  span  of  some  15  years.  The  first  was  a  Model-T  Ford. 
This  was  his  pride  and  joy.  During  warm  weather,  he  and  Aunt 
Jennie  would  occasionally  drive  over  to  visit  us  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons.  He  would  show  us  his“  machine”  and  brag  about  its  econ¬ 
omy  in  gas,  tires,  and  how  easily  it  could  climb  Young’s  Hill.  The 
Model-T  received  Uncle  Adam’s  best  care.  During  the  winter  time 
when  the  roads  were  impassable,  he  placed  blocks  under  the  car  to 
take  the  weight  off  the  wheels  and  thereby  save  the  tires.  Several 
times  a  week  he  would  crank  up  the  motor  and  let  it  run  a  short 
while  “to  keep  it  in  good  condition  for  next  spring.”  This  proves 
beyond  and  doubt  the  personal  interest  Uncle  Adam  had  in  his 
Model-T.  Imagine  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmer  burning  up  gas 
without  anything  tangible  to  show  for  it!  To  many  this  would  be 
downright  sinful. 

When  the  gear-shift  “machines”  appeared,  Uncle  Adam  succumb¬ 
ed  to  progress.  He  traded  for  a  secondhand  Chevrolet  —  a  1925 
model,  which  he  cherished  as  much  as  the  Model-T.  Under  his  care 
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either  one  of  these  autos  could  have  lasted  one  solid  century.  Uncle 
Adam  was  not  a  strong  supporter  of  the  American  system  of  mass 
production.  He  made  things  last  too  long! 

Uncle  Adam  did  not  believe  in  fast  travel.  About  35  miles  per 
hour  was  his  limit  even  on  a  down  grade  with  a  good  tail  wind. 
I  remember  an  occasion  when  my  dad  rode  with  Uncle  Adam  from 
Paxtonville  to  the  Paxton  Rod  and  Gun  Club  hunting  camp  in  New 
Lancaster  Valley  —  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  It  took  them  al¬ 
most  three  hours  of  Uncle  Adam’s  steady  driving.  Dad  rode  back 
in  his  own  car,  the  trip  to  the  camp  was  too  long  even  for  him. 

An  oft-remembered  visit  was  one  in  which  Dorsey  and  I  partici¬ 
pated  and  it  consisted  of  spending  a  whole  week  with  Aunt  Jennie 
and  Uncle  Adam.  Penn’s  Creek  was  nearby  and  we  went  fishing 
every  day.  We  used  Bamboo  poles,  lines  and  fishworms  (earth¬ 
worms).  Was  there  any  other  fishing  tackle  or  bait?  Each  day  we 
would  bring  in  an  assortment  of  small  sunfish,  rock  bass,  and 
horny-heads  (chubs).  Uncle  Adam  would  tease  us  and  ask  us  when 
we  were  going  to  bring  in  any  big  enough  to  eat.  But  Dorsey  rose 
to  the  occasion.  Not  having  much  luck,  he  caught  a  grasshopper, 
hooked  it  on,  and  cast  into  one  of  the  deeper  holes  in  the  creek 
when  suddenly  his  line  went  out.  The  next  thing  that  I  knew  he 
was  dragging  in  the  largest  fish  I  had  ever  seen.  It  proved  to  be  a 
2V2  pound  bass. 

This  ended  the  fishing  for  the  morning.  We  grabbed  up  the  fish 
and  went  running  to  the  house.  Uncle  Adam’s  eyes  almost  popped 
out  of  his  head  when  he  saw  it.  Aunt  Jennie  fried  the  big  fish 
along  with  some  small  one,  Uncle  Adam  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  large 
one  and  took  a  big  bite.  “Oui,”  he  declared,  and  clasped  his  hands 
together,  “My  stomach  chust  made  like  that  and  grabbed  it.” 

This  incident  happened  more  than  40  years  ago  and  I  can  still  see 
Uncle  Adam,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  sitting  these  eating  that  bass, 
enjoying  it,  and  praising  the  successful  fishermen.  Aunt  Jennie 
died  Nov.  3,  1938,  and  Uncle  Adam  followed  her  in  1941.  They  are 
both  buried  at  Paxtonville.  I  was  home  at  the  time  a  sale  was  held 
in  settling  their  estate  at  New  Berlin,  and  bought  several  pieces  of 
chinaware  which  today  occupy  a  shelf  in  my  living  room  and  serve 
as  a  reminded  of  times  when  we  were  “out  to  old  Aunt  Jennie’s”  — 
to  emulate  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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WILLIAM  WASHINGTON  BRUNER 


(B.  February  11,  1874;  D.  November  10,  1936) 

My  father  was  born  February  11,  1874  at  Paxtonville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  the  house  commonly  known  as  the  Shemory  Place. 

From  all  reports  he  was  a  quiet,  bashful  little  boy  who  derived 
great  comfort  from  sucking  his  thumb.  When  he  reached  school 
age  he  spoke  very  little,  if  any,  English  and  because  he  had  plenty 
of  trouble  with  his  V’s  and  W’s  in  learning  to  speak  this  language, 
he  decided  that  he  would  not  talk  Dutch  or  teach  Dutch  to  any  of 
his  children  —  a  decision  that  I  regret  deeply. 

I  know  little  about  dad’s  early  years  except  that  he  was  very 
much  interested  in  getting  all  the  education  possible  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  and  that  Aunt  Jennie  was  his  confidante  and  most 
loyal  supporter.  But  without  doubt  one  of  his  grammar  school 
teachers,  Katherine  S.  Bowersox,  provided  him  with  the  initial  in¬ 
spiration  for  getting  an  education.  She  was  a  stimulating  teacher 
— -  far  ahead  of  her  day  —  and  later  made  her  mark  in  the  field  of 
education.  (She  joined  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School  in  Pennsylvania  and  when  it  closed  became  Dean  of  Women 
of  Berea  College  in  Kentucky.) 

Around  1950,  I  visited  her  at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  This  was 
after  she  had  retired  from  Berea.  She  said  that  dad  had  been  one 
of  her  favorite  students  while  teaching  at  Paxtonville  and  she  was 
glad  for  the  part  she  had  had  in  his  education. 

With  the  encouragement  of  Aunt  Jennie  and  Kate  Bowersox 
eventually  dad  decided  to  go  to  college.  Because  he  was  the  only 
one  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  who  showed  any  interest  in  obtaining 
more  than  a  few  years  of  schooling,  this  decision  was  not  too  popu¬ 
lar  with  his  parents,  especially  with  his  mother.  If  he  wanted  a 
college  education,  he  had  to  get  it  entirely  on  his  own  effort.  This 
did  not  deter  “Whistling  Bill”  (a  nickname  that  he  acquired  early 
in  life  from  the  habit  of  walking  around  with  his  mouth  set  for 
whistling  even  though  emitting  no  sound).  Dad  started  to  accumu¬ 
late  money  for  college  by  working  for  lumbering  companies.  As 
soon  as  he  had  enough  for  a  term  in  college,  he  enrolled  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  College  at  New  Berlin,  Pennsylvania. 
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My  father’s  scholastic  record  while  attending  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  College  is  as  follows: 


Year 

Term 

Scholastic  Average 

1895 

Winter 

93.6 

Spring 

93.0 

Summer 

95.0 

Fall 

95.4 

1896 

Winter 

95.8 

Spring 

Did  not  attend 

Summer 

Did  not  attend 

Fall 

Did  not  attend 

1897 

Winter 

Did  not  attend 

Spring 

Did  not  attend 

Summer 

94.3 

Fall 

92.3 

1898 

Winter 

94.7 

Spring 

94.7 

Summer 

93.6 

Fall 

95.7 

1899 

Winter 

95.3 

Spring 

95.4 

Church  attendance  —  92; 

deportment  — 

100;  promptness  —  90. 
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It  would  appear  that  William  Washington  Bruner  was  a  straight 
“A”  student—  including  promptness.  I  doubt  if  mother  would 
ever  agree  with  this! 

Dad  was  not  able  to  continue  steadily  in  college  until  he  obtained 
his  degree.  He  attended  classes  until  his  money  ran  out  and  then 
he  worked  to  earn  the  funds  necessary  for  another  term  at  school, 
For  example,  he  taught  in  the  grammar  school  at  Cammal,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  one  year,  1896-97. 

Most  of  his  tuition  was  earned  through  lumbering  activity.  I 
often  heard  him  talk  about  working  in  the  woods  in  Lycoming 
County,  Pennsylvania.  It  seems  that  he  was  employed  mostly  as  a 
teamster.  At  that  time  horses  played  a  major  role  in  logging  and 
dad  was  an  expert  with  horses.  He  could  get  more  out  of  a  team, 
working  in  the  woods,  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  On  one  occasion 
while  “snaking”  (dragging)  some  logs  with  his  team,  he  encounter¬ 
ed  a  bear  and  two  cubs  on  the  trail.  The  bear  reared  up  on  its  hind 
legs  and  started  for  the  horses.  Dad  flicked  his  whip  producing  a 
pistol-shot-like  effect,  the  bear  hesitated,  and  then  decided  to  fol¬ 
low  the  cubs  which  fortunately  had  taken  off  into  the  brush.  Dad 
also  had  to  borrow  some  money  from  his  brothers,  especially  from 
Uncle  Grant,  before  he  obtained  his  college  degree.  He  related  that 
he  was  able  to  pay  it  back,  with  interest,  soon  after  graduation. 

Eventually  dad  received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  College  in  1899.  According  to  Doctor  Gobble, 
who  was  his  Latin  teacher,  dad  was  not  the  most  brilliant  one  in 
his  class,  but  was  well  above  average  — a  hard-working,  diligent 
student.  In  later  years  Dorsey  attended  Albright  College  where 
Doctor  Gobble  was  registrar  and  still  taught  Latin.  He  always  re¬ 
ferred  to  Dorsey  as  his  grandson.  (Note:  In  1903  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  College  become  Albright  College,  Myerstown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  in  1930  joined  with  Schuylkill  College  to  become  Albright 
College  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania.) 

It  appears  that  dad  enjoyed  college  life  very  much  and  was  quite 
active  in  it.  He  played  some  baseball  as  a  catcher  on  the  college 
team.  This  was  in  the  days  when  masks,  protectors,  and  gloves 
were  scorned  as  accouterments  for  softies..  He  belonged  to  the 
Neocosmian  Literary  Society,  a  partially  social  club  devoted  to  the 
development  of  literary  talents.  There  were  fewer  than  12  in  the 
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graduating  class  of  1899  and  the  enrollment  in  the  whole  college 
was  less  than  80. 

After  graduation  dad  began  looking  for  a  position  equal  to  his 
hard- won  training.  He  found  one  in  the  Westinghouse  Company  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  and  was  working  here  at  the  time  he 
married  mother  (Mary  Laura  Harner)  in  June  1902.  He  continued 
to  work  in  Pittsburgh  until  the  fall  of  1903  when  he  was  elected  to 
a  teaching  position  in  the  Beavertown,  Pennsylvania  secondary 
school  system.  After  one  year  at  Beavertown,  he  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  teacher  in  the  high  school  of  Carrolltown,  Pennsylvania 
where  he  taught  for  two  years  (1904-06)  and  then  he  was  selected 
principal  of  the  high  school  in  Windber,  Pennsylvania,  a  post  that 
he  held  from  1906  to  1909. 

From  comments  made  by  my  parents,  I  have  drawn  the  conclu¬ 
sions  that  dad  courted  mother  for  a  number  of  years  before  she  was 
willing  to  marry  him.  For  one  thing,  dad  was  almost  three  years 
younger  than  mother,  but  this  assumed  less  importance  as  they 
grew  older.  Dad  was  definitely  a  poor  boy  who  had  great  difficulty 
supporting  himself  while  getting  an  education  and  having  received 
his  degree  was  saddled  with  a  debt  of  $500.  Mother  had  very  little 
formal  education.  She  had  earned  her  own  way  from  about  the 
age  of  eight  and  although  she  had  not  accumulated  any  store  of 
money  was  in  no  financial  difficulties. 

Apparently  true  love  won  out  because  they  got  married  in  1902 
when  mother  was  30  and  dad  28.  While  living  in  Windber,  my 
brother  Dorsey  was  born  December  25,  1906  and  I  came  along  a 
little  over  two  years  later  (February  5,  1909).  Although  dad  liked 
teaching,  he  was  advised  in  the  Spring  of  1909  to  seek  outdoor  em¬ 
ployment  for  reasons  of  health.  Accordingly,  he  bought  a  small 
farm  in  Paxtonville  and  resigned  from  the  Windber  Public  Schools. 
I  have  a  letter  dated  May  27,  1909  and  signed  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Windber  Borough  School  District  stating  that 
dad's  work  was  highly  satisfactory  and  that  they  were  very  sorry 
to  lose  him. 

From  Windber  the  “Bill”  Bruner  family,  now  consisting  of  four, 
moved  to  the  old  “Nels”  Boyer  home  in  Paxtonville  where  they  re¬ 
sided  until  the  Fall  of  1909.  In  the  meantime  dad  was  busy  with 
farm  chores  and  remodeling  the  house  on  his  new  property  (Felty 
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Farm,  southwest  of  Paxtonville).  The  move  eventually  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  here  the  “Will”  Bruner  family  lived  until  1919. 

My  sister  Josephine  was  born  June  8,  1911.  Dad  spent  most  of 
these  years  farming  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  raising  of  fruit 
He  taught  six  years  in  the  Paxtonville  Grammar  School  (1909-13 
and  1916-18).  Fie  worked  for  a  time  at  the  Paxton  Brick  Company 
helping  to  load  and  haul  the  shale  to  the  crusher.  In  the  winter  of 
1917-18  he  developed  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  was  successfully 
operated  on  for  this  condition  in  the  Spring  of  1918  in  the  Geisinger 
Hospital  at  Danville,  Pennsylvania. 

In  September  the  Bruner  family  moved  to  the  “Jess”  Haines  farm 
just  east  of  Paxtonville.  Dad  purchased  the  farm  several  months 
prior  to  making  this  move.  With  two  farms  much  of  the  work  was 
done  by  Ernest  Walter  who  lived  in  a  second  house  on  the  new 
property.  Dorsey  and  I  were  drafted  to  help  from  time  to  time. 
Dad  continued  to  work  at  the  “Brick  Plant,”  but  had  transferred  to 
the  “gas  producer”  and  worked  the  shift  from  2:00  to  10:00  p.m. 
This  gave  him  mornings  for  farm  and  other  duties.  He  discontinued 
working  at  the  Brick  Plant  about  1922. 

Starting  in  the  fall  of  1923  Dad  went  back  to  teaching.  At  this 
time  the  Middleburg  High  School  changed  its  schedule  from  three 
to  four  years  and  dad  was  hired  as  one  of  the  additional  teachers. 
He  held  the  positions  of  teacher  and  assistant  principal  in  this 
school  system  until  about  1929  when  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Snyder  County.  He  held 
this  office  until  1935  and  then  taught  in  one  of  the  county  second¬ 
ary  schools  (I  don’t  recall  which  one,  but  it  seems  it  was  near  Cen¬ 
terville)  for  part  of  a  year  in  order  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  retirement  from  the  Pennsylvania  School  System.  He  retired 
February  11,  1936  and  died  nine  months  later  (November  10,  1936). 

Dad  was  essentially  a  farmer  and  a  teacher.  He  enjoyed  both  oc¬ 
cupations.  He  was  well  known  in  the  county  for  his  excellent  ap¬ 
ples.  As  a  teacher  and  superintendent  of  schools,  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  many  people  and  was  well  liked  and  respected.  This  was 
especially  true  among  the  younger  folks  of  the  community.  Dad 
was  their  confidant  and  advisor.  They  presented  their  problems  to 
him  knowing  that  he  was  interested  and  able  to  guide  them.  They 
not  only  wanted  him  to  help  them  in  their  difficulties,  but  also 
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wished  to  share  their  triumphs  with  him.  It  was  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group  that  his  passing  was  most  deeply  felt. 

He  was  a  very  religious  man  who  would  not  touch  alcoholic 
drinks  nor  use  tobacco.  For  many  years  he  was  Superintendent  of 
the  Paxtonville  Evangelical  Church  Sunday  School. 

I  remember  seeing  his  permit  to  teach  in  the  Pennsylvania 
schools.  It  embraced  almost  everything.  He  was  listed  for  German, 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  Mathematics,  Science,  Biology,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  History,  Civics,  Commercial  Geography,  Health,  Sew¬ 
ing,  and  Cooking.  Besides  teaching  Latin,  Physics,  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Geography  in  the  Middleburg  High  School,  he  taught  play¬ 
acting  to  the  Senior  classes,  he  taught  Sunday  School  classes,  and 
frequently  Bible  classes. 

Although  dad  did  not  have  much  time  to  fool  around,  he  did  not 
believe  in  working  all  the  time.  He  was  much  interested  in  all 
athletic  events  and  usually  attended  those  close  to  home.  He  even 
managed  the  town  baseball  team  for  a  season  or  two. 

Of  all  sports,  hunting  was  his  favorite.  This  was  one  of  the  things 
he  planned  to  do  in  earnest  when  he  retired.  He  was  fond  of  squir¬ 
rel,  rabbit,  turkey,  grouse,  and  deer  hunting.  He  liked  to  fish,  but 
mostly  for  trout.  He  never  was  lucky  enough  to  shoot  a  turkey, 
but  each  year  spent  some  time  trying.  Dad  was  a  good  shot.  I  re¬ 
member  one  frosty  morning,  on  a  rabbit  hunt,  that  I  heard  him 
yell,  “there  he  goes”  twelve  times;  each  yell  followed  by  the  blast 
of  his  12-gauge  shotgun  and  on  each  occasion  he  picked  up  a  dead 
rabbit. 

About  1920  dad  bought  a  second-hand  38-55  Winchester  rifle  from 
Quay  Sampsell,  joined  the  Paxton  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  and  began  to 
hunt  deer.  For  a  number  of  years  he  did  not  have  much  success, 
but  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  bagged  a  deer  each  season. 
The  stock  of  the  old  rifle,  now  in  Dorsey’s  possession,  carries  a  total 
of  11  notches  for  deer  killed. 

Some  of  the  best  days  of  my  life  (I  did  not  realize  it  then)  were 
spent  rabbit  hunting  with  dad  and  Dorsey  accompanied  by  two 
hounds,  Sport  and  Trump.  We  would  take  off  at  the  break  of  dawn 
every  Saturday  morning  during  the  season  and  stay  the  whole  day. 
Occasionally  Benjamin  Gill,  Sherman  Good,  or  David  Graybill 
would  go  with  us  and  we  would  usually  hunt  the  ridges  and  flats 
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along  Shade  Mountain.  Sometimes  we  would  hunt  the  farmland  in 
the  valley  upon  invitation  by  some  of  dad’s  pupils.  We  enjoyed 
many  rabbit  hunts  in  this  manner  thanks  to  Wilmer  Hackenberg, 
Brian  Kauffman,  and  others. 

But  I  believe  that  dad  liked  to  hunt  deer  best  of  all.  When  this 
season  arrived  he  would  allow  nothing  to  interfere.  If  farming,  he 
would  just  take  off;  and  if  teaching,  he  would  hire  a  substitute. 
What  dad  really  enjoyed  about  deer  hunting,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  was  the  fellowship  of  his  old  hunting  partners  — 
Charlie  Reigle,  Steve  Howell,  Clint  Shemory,  Guy  Oldt,  Pappy 
Oldt,  C.  Graybill,  Roy  Mitchell,  Bill  Mitchell,  Curt  Bowersox,  Jim 
Howell,  Cera  Weirick,  Art  McAfee,  Glenn  McAfee,  Richard  Harn- 
er,  O.  P.  (Ollie)  Gill,  and  many  more. 

Charlie  Reigle  recalls  one  of  the  hunts  when  it  was  bitter  cold, 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  and  everyone  was  about  to  freeze. 
Someone  suggested  that  they  quit  and  go  home.  Dad  was  acting  as 
“captain”  of  the  hunt  and  the  proposition  was  put  to  him.  Dad’s 
mouth  was  almost  frozen  shut  with  the  icicles  draping  from  his 
heavy  mustache  and  he  could  only  mutter  out  of  the  side  of  his 
mouth,  “You  can’t  hunt  deer  in  July!” 

I  have  known  no  one  who  was  a  more  law-abiding  citizen  than 
my  dad  except  during  the  deer  season! 

Dad  told  this  hunting  story  on  himself.  He  usually  delayed  get¬ 
ting  his  hunting  license  until  just  before  the  small  game  season 
opened.  One  year  he  was  later  than  usual.  In  fact,  he  came  home 
with  it  the  night  before  the  season  opened  and  this  time  mother 
did  not  get  around  to  sewing  it  on  his  coat.  Next  morning  dad  got 
got  up  real  early,  did  the  chores,  grabbed  something  to  eat,  found 
his  old  hunting  coat,  cut  off  the  old  license,  and  proceeded  to  sew 
on  a  license.  Having  finished,  he  looked  at  it  admiringly  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  sewed  back  the  one  that  he  had  cut  off.  He 
quickly  cut  if  off  again,  slapped  the  coat  down  on  the  kitchen  table, 
and  carefully  sewed  on  the  new  license.  When  he  picked  up  the 
coat  the  table  cloth  came  along  with  it.  By  this  time  I  think  Bill 
really  was  whistling.  Anyway,  he  cut  the  license  off  once  more 
grabbed  some  safety  pins,  and  attached  the  license  with  these. 
Next  year  he  bought  his  license  early. 
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My  father  enjoyed  everything  that  gave  him  an  excuse  to  be  out¬ 
doors.  He  loved  the  woods,  mountains,  and  the  open  country  where 
he  could  observe  the  intricate  handiwork  of  Nature.  This  perhaps 
motivated  his  desire  for  such  rather  unusual  hobbies  as  bee 
hunting. 

During  our  college  days,  and  later,  when  all  of  us  were  home  for 
our  summer  vacations,  several  bee  hunting  trips  on  Shade  Moun¬ 
tain  were  always  planned.  Dad  would  schedule  the  hunts  through 
Uncle  “C”  (C.  S.)  Graybill — an  old  “pro”  in  the  art  of  bee  huting. 
Uncle  C  had  the  know-how,  equipment,  and  he  knew  where  to  bait 
the  bees  on  Shade  Mountain  as  a  preliminary  to  finding  them. 
(Usually  he  would  set  the  bait  —  sugar  water  in  a  honey  comb, 
scented  with  anise  —  about  ten  days  prior  to  a  bee  hunt.  This  would 
draw  the  bees  and  save  a  lot  of  time  in  finding  them.  I  remember 
on  one  occasion  we  found  four  bee  trees  in  a  single  day  from  such 
baited  locations.) 

Upon  finding  a  bee  tree,  dad  would  serve  as  axman  (he  always 
took  great  pride  in  being  able  to  handle  an  ax  well);  Uncle  C  would 
“rob  the  bees”;  and  the  rest  of  us,  especially  his  son,  David,  would 
hide  in  the  bushes  to  escape  getting  stung.  Based  upon  a  previous 
experience,  David  had  good  reasons  for  so  doing  as  I  later  found 
out. 

Uncle  C  always  cautioned  us  never  to  strike  at  a  bee  while  he 
was  taking  the  honey.  But  he  said  that  if  we  remained  calm  we 
could  come  close  to  him  to  observe  the  robbing  process  without 
getting  stung.  I  followed  his  advice  on  one  occasion.  Bees  came 
swarming  all  over  my  face  and  neck.  I  remained  as  quiet  as  I 
knew  how,  barely  breathing  or  batting  an  eye-lash.  Meanwhile, 
Uncle  C  gathered  the  honey  and  moved  away  from  the  tree,  but 
the  pesky  bees  continued  to  swarm  and  crawl  all  over  me.  Nerve 
pressure  built  up  and  I  decided  to  make  a  run  for  it.  I  tore  out 
thru  the  “ground”  oaks.  Later,  dad  picked  six  bee  stingers  out  of 
my  neck.  Uncle  C  was  right:  bees  won’t  sting  if  you  remain  calm! 
But  under  those  circumstances,  who  can  remain  calm  forever? 

With  Uncle  C  as  captain,  and  dad  as  promoter,  we  spent  many 
days  bee  hunting.  Joining  us  would  be  David  Graybill,  Sherman 
Good,  Dick  Keesey,  and  Joe  Fopeano;  and  sometimes  Uncle  Mell 
(M.  C.)  Harner  would  be  in  the  group.  Occasionally,  Dorsey  would 
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invite  some  of  his  Cornell  colleagues  to  join  us  such  as  Profs.  A I 
Zeissig,  Pete  Olafson,  and  Herk  Ellis. 

While  dad  was  teaching  in  Middleburg,  he  began  to  prepare  for 
his  retirement  under  Pennsylvania's  State  Plan  for  School  Teach¬ 
ers.  As  Assistant  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  system,  but  did  not  have  quite  enough  time  to  qualify 
when  he  was  not  re-elected  in  1935.  Eventually  during  the  winter 
of  1935-36  he  was  able  to  get  in  enough  time  to  qualify  and  retired 
at  the  age  of  62  in  February  1936.  In  September  Dorsey,  who  was 
studying  at  Cornell  University,  came  home  for  a  visit.  Mother  and 
dad  decided  that  they  would  like  to  visit  the  Bruner  relatives  in 
Ohio  and  all  three  made  the  trip. 

At  that  time  dad  was  bothered  with  his  stomach,  but  did  not 
take  it  too  seriously  because  he  had  had  to  be  reasonably  careful 
ever  since  his  ulcer  operation  in  1918.  At  home  he  was  busy  clear¬ 
ing  some  ground  and  getting  everything  in  good  shape  for  hunting 
that  fall.  By  the  end  of  October  ulcers  again  appeared  and  be¬ 
cause  the  first  operation  was  so  successful,  he  was  persuaded  by  his 
doctor  to  undergo  a  second  one.  He  entered  the  Geisinger  Hospital 
early  in  November.  Following  the  operation,  he  seemed  to  be  im¬ 
proving  when  he  suddenly  developed  ether  pneumonia  and  died 
on  November  10,  1936,  within  24  hours  after  the  first  symptoms 
apppeared.  He  was  buried  at  Paxtonville. 

My  father  was  indeed  a  singular  individual.  Except  for  small 
bits  of  encouragement  during  his  formative  years  that  led  to  his 
education,  he  essentially  lifted  himself  up  by  his  own  bootstraps. 
He  set  his  face  toward  obtaining  an  education,  and  his  determina¬ 
tion  —  some  might  claim  stubbornness  —  won  out.  It  was  always 
his  supreme  desire  that  his  children  receive  a  college  education. 
Reaizing  the  struggle  that  he  had  had,  he  worked  all  the  harder  so 
that  it  would  be  easier  for  us.  This  was  done  despite  his  health. 
Dad  was  a  strong  man,  but  not  a  healthy  one.  He  was  severely  ill 
with  pneumonia  in  1924,  and  he  was  plagued  with  stomach  ulcers 
most  of  his  life. 

I  owe  much  to  my  father. 

My  mother,  Mary  Laura  Harner,  was  born  October  24,  1871.  She 
was  the  oldest  girl  in  a  family  of  nine.  There  were  five  girls,  two 
of  which  died  while  infants,  and  four  boys.  Although  mother  was 
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born  on  the  so-called  Harner  Place,  about  one  mile  southwest  ot 
Paxtonville,  she  spent  many  of  her  early  years  working  for  families 
who  lived  in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Apparently,  she  came 
home  from  time  to  time,  because  I  have  heard  her  tell  of  seeing 
dad  on  numerous  visits  before  they  were  married. 

Apparently  mother’s  early  years  were  not  too  easy  and  although 
she  frequently  related  incidents  about  happy  events,  she  always 
gave  the  impression  that  she  felt  put-upon  and  sort  of  a  martyr 
all  of  her  life. 

My  mother  was  a  hard  worker.  She  was  thrifty,  but  not  miserly 
and  arguments  over  money  in  the  family  usually  centered  around 
what  it  was  spent  for  rather  than  over  the  fact  that  it  was  spent. 
She  was  quite  witty  and  always  had  an  answer,  a  rhyme,  or  saying 
to  cover  everything.  It  frequently  was  difficult  to  get  her  to  go 
anywhere,  but  always  a  good  idea  to  ask  her  to  go  if  peace  were  to 
be  maintained  in  the  family.  When  she  reached  the  grandma  stage, 
like  most  grandmas,  she  was  more  lenient  with  the  grandchildren 
than  she  had  been  with  her  own  children. 

Mother  never  was  a  diplomat.  Whatever  she  had  to  say,  she  said 
no  matter  who  was  jolted.  At  least  you  always  knew  where  you 
stood  with  her.  Another  trait  that  became  more  pronounced  as  she 
grew  older  was  the  fact  that  in  her  own  opinion  she  was  never 
wrong,  or  never  did  anything  wrong. 

Certainly  mother  was  interested  in  her  home  and  family.  She 
was  a  strong  believer  in  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  dirt  and 
dust.  She  was  a  good  cook  and  always  served  plenty  to  eat  and  on 
time.  She  worked  on  schedule  and  was  immediately  “agin”  any¬ 
thing  that  caused  her  to  deviate  from  her  normal  routine. 

She  liked  to  entertain  when  it  was  planned  in  advance  but  want¬ 
ed  no  part  of  guests  who  just  happened  to  drop  in  before  a  meal. 
In  most  respects  she  was  just  the  opposite  from  dad,  but  in  actual 
life  they  complemented  each  other  remarkably  well. 

Mother  is  91  years  old  (March  1963).  She  is  very  active  for  her 
age,  but  she  now  has  frequent  mental  lapses.  She  divides  her  time 
between  Dorsey  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  me  at  Clemson,  South 
Carolina. 

My  dad  and  mother  had  three  children:  Dorsey  William  (B. 
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December  25,  1906;  Marlin  Harner  (B.  February  5,  1909);  and 
Josephine  Ada  (B.  June  8,  1911). 

Dorsey  is  married  to  Beatrice  Christman  of  Ithaca,  New  York. 
They  have  no  children. 

I  (Marlin)  am  married  to  Faith  Howell  of  Troy,  North  Carolina. 
We  have  three  children:  William  Marlin  (B.  August  5,  1937);  Diana 
Faith  (Suzy)  (B.  December  24,  1938);  and  Richard  Hamilton  (B. 
September  14,  1942). 

My  son,  William,  is  married  to  Sarah  Forte  of  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  (I  shall  probably  be  a  grandfather  by  the  time  this  sketch 
goes  to  press!) 

Josephine  is  married  to  Richard  E.  Keesey  of  York,  Pennsylvania. 
They  have  three  children:  Richard  Ermine  (B.  October  14,  1934); 
Dorsey  Bruner  (B.  April  20,  1938):  and  Christopher  David  (B. 
November  1,  1948). 

My  nephew,  Richard  is  married  to  Saniye  Ulker  Tulunay  of 
Turkey. 


*  Hs  *  *  *  * 


MAGGIE  MARIE  HASSINGER 

(B.  February  29,  1876;  D _ 


Aunt  Maggie  is  the  only  living  member  of  Grandpa  Joseph 
Bruner’s  children.  She  is  87  years  old  (March  1963),  and  I  under¬ 
stand  that  she  is  quite  feeble.  During  recent  years  she  has  lived 
with  her  children,  principally  Rollin  and  Pauline  in  Bellevue, 
Ohio.  Because  of  her  feeble  condition,  she  is  now  in  a  rest  home. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  detailed  information  about  her. 
Most  of  her  life  was  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Bellevue  and  I  saw  her 
only  during  infrequent  visits  to  Paxtonville  during  the  1920’s.  Usu¬ 
ally  she  would  be  accompanied  by  her  children  and  some  of  them 
would  stay  with  us  when  they  came  to  the  old  home  town. 
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Aunt  Maggie  was  married  to  Frank  Hassinger,  whom  I  never 
met.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  ever  visited  Paxtonville.  After  Uncle 
Frank  died,  Aunt  Maggie  kept  house  for  a  widower  who  lived  near 
Bellevue. 

Aunt  Maggie  and  Uncle  Frank  had  four  children:  Mae,  Blanche, 
Rollin,  and  Pauline.  All  of  them  are  living  in  Ohio. 


*  *  *  ❖  *  * 


ALDA  MERTHA  (MERCY)  ROMIG 

(B.  December  14,  1878;  D.  July  19,  1928) 


Mercy  Bruner  Romig  was  the  youngest  girl  in  the  family.  I 
know  little  about  her.  I  remember  seeing  her  during  my  boyhood 
on  her  infrequent  visits  to  Paxtonville  and  was  able  to  add  to  my 
meager  observations  by  talking  to  Alvin  Felmey,  Amy  Graybill, 
and  others  in  1961. 

When  Grandma  Bruner  died  in  1900,  Mercy  quit  her  job  in  the 
Middleburg  Hotel  and  returned  to  Paxtonville  to  keep  house  for 
Grandpa  Bruner.  She  married  Murry  H.  Romig  on  December  24, 
1901  at  Adamsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Eventually  they  settled  at 
Wells  Tannery,  Pennsylvania. 

During  my  boyhood  days,  the  fact  that  Uncle  Murry  and  Aunt 
Mercy  lived  at  Wells  Tannery  was  referred  to  many  times.  They 
would  drive  to  Paxtonville  once  every  year  or  so  in  a  touring  auto¬ 
bile  filled  with  children  —  or  so  it  seemed.  On  these  occasions  they 
usually  spent  several  days  visiting  relatives  and  friends. 

I  remember  them  well.  Aunt  Mercy  was  striking  in  appearance, 
and  I  recall  vividly  her  long,  dark  brown  hair  that  was  always 
pushed,  Psyche-fashion,  well  to  the  front  of  her  forehead.  She  was 
slim  in  figure,  even  to  the  extent  of  appearing  frail  —  quite  unlike 
Aunt  Jennie  and  Aunt  Clara.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  her 
greatest  concern  was  her  children.  Seldom  did  I  see  her  when  she 
was  not  holding  one. 
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All  her  life  Aunt  Mercy  retained  a  love  for,  and  a  devotion  to, 
Paxtonville  and  the  friends  and  relatives  living  there.  Throughout 
her  years  of  absence,  she  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Church  at  Paxtonville  and  each  year  would  send  money  to  my 
father  for  payment  toward  her  church  membership.  She  was  quiet 
and  kind  —  much  like  her  mother,  Lovina. 

Uncle  Murry  was  the  tough,  out-door  type  of  man.  He  loved  to 
hunt  and  for  that  reason  my  father,  another  hunter,  was  fond  of 
listening  to  his  tales.  Dad  always  planned  to  take  a  trip  to  Wells 
Tannery  to  join  Uncle  Murry  for  a  season  of  bear  hunting,  but  I 
can’t  recall  that  he  ever  did.  As  a  boy  I  remember  some  of  the 
stories  that  Uncle  Murry  related  about  the  bears  that  he  shot.  He 
told  us  that  not  one  of  the  bears  that  he  killed  every  tried  to  run 
away  once  it  was  severely  wounded.  Instead,  it  would  keep  coming 
in  Uncle  Murry’s  direction  until  it  could  move  no  farther,  as  if 
trying  to  search  out  and  destroy  its  adversary.  This  story  made  me 
afraid  of  bears  all  my  life! 

Murry  and  Mercy  Bruner  Romig  had  eight  children:  Fred  G., 
Akron,  Ohio;  Robert  S.,  Wells  Tannery,  Pennsylvania;  Margaret 
C.,  McConnellsburg,  Pennsylvania;  Stanley  B.,  Wells  Tannery; 
Pennsylvania;  Eleanor  F.,  (died  in  infancy);  Howard  W.,  Richmond 
Furnace,  Pennsylvania;  Beatrice  J.,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania; 
John  V.,  Waterfall,  Pennsylvania. 

Mercy  died  on  July  19,  1928;  Murry  on  January  10,  1962.  They 
are  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Paxtonville. 


Hs  &  ❖  5i« 


JAMES  GARFIELD  BRUNER 

(B.  August  14,  1881;  D.  May  13,  1954) 

(Information  obtained  primarily  from  Benjamin  F.  Troup 

and  Marie  Bruner  Page.) 


James  Bruner  was  only  a  few  months  younger  than  Benny  Troup 
and  they  grew  up  together  as  close  friends  in  Paxtonville.  Benny 
recalls  that  as  boys,  about  10  years  of  age,  they  went  on  Shade 
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Mountain  together  to  pick  huckleberries.  But  Benny  declares  that 
Jim  was  only  a  fair  picker  and  that  he  could  easily  beat  him.  (Note: 
This  probably  put  Jim  in  an  unfair  position  because  there  were 
very  few  people  who  could  beat  Benny  Troup  when  it  came  to 
picking  huckleberries.  For  example,  when  Benny  was  only  10 
years  old,  he  picked  one  bushel  in  a  day  —  more  than  he  could 
carry  off  the  mountain.)  Benny  declares  that  Jim  had  a  voracious 
appetie  for  the  berries,  and  for  lunch  he  would  wrap  the  raw  ber¬ 
ries  in  his  butterbread  to  make  a  huckleberry  sandwich.  Perhaps 
this  helps  to  account  for  his  poor  showing  as  a  berry  picker! 

As  Jim  and  Benny  grew  up  together,  they  decided  to  try  the 
lumberwoods  at  Cammal,  Pennsylvania.  Here  they  worked  in  a 
pipe  mill  for  a  Mr.  Chestnut.  This  plant  used  logs  of  all  sizes  of 
pine,  oak  and  any  other  kinds  that  were  straight  enough.  The  logs 
were  bored  and  used  for  aqueducts  for  water  systems. 

In  1906,  Jim  Bruner  went  to  Atlantic  City  and  helped  to  build 
the  so-called  “million-dollar”  pier.  In  1912,  he  moved  to  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  began  a  tenure  of  service  with  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  that  was  to  last  22  years.  Of  this  Marie  Bruner  Page  writes: 

The  first  recollection  I  have  of  Uncle  Jim  was  about  1913 
when  he  visited  us  and  was  the  proud  owner  of  a  Ford  car.  He 
was  then  employed  in  the  Ford  Factory  at  Highland  Park, 
Michigan,  where  he  remained  until  he  moved  to  Greensprings, 
Ohio  about  1935. 

He  married  Mamie  O’Malley,  a  widow  with  three  grown 
daughters,  in  Detroit  about  1930.  They  resided  in  Detroit  until 
about  1935  when  he  purchased  a  small  farm  near  Greensprings, 
Ohio.  They  lived  there  for  several  years  then  sold  the  farm 
and  purchased  and  remodelled  a  house.  There  was  just  enough 
ground  for  a  large  garden  and  berry  patch.  He  did  carpenter 
work  and  remodelling  around  Greensprings  until  they  sold 
their  home  and  returned  to  Detroit  in  1950.  After  they  return¬ 
ed  to  Detroit,  I  do  not  know  what  he  did,  but  do  not  believe 
he  was  steadily  employed  because  his  health  was  not  very 
good.  After  several  years  of  failing  health,  due  to  arterioscle¬ 
rosis,  he  passed  away  in  May  1954. 

Your  mother  and  dad  (W.  W.  Bruner)  and  Dorsey  visited 
Ohio,  I  believe  about  1936,  and  we  had  a  Bruner  reunion  (Ohio 
branch)  at  Uncle  Jim  Bruner’s  farm  near  Greensprings,  Ohio. 


*  *  *  *  * 
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James  Bruner’s  employment  with  the  Ford  Motor  Company  es¬ 
sentially  constituted  his  whole  life  from  1912  on.  When  he  began 
working  there  in  1912  and  received  $5  per  day  wages  —  very  un¬ 
usual  then  —  he  told  Benny  Troup  that  “it  was  wonderful.”  But 
later  on,  as  mass  production  and  endless-chain  methods  began,  the 
work  became  routine  and  boresome,  and  Uncle  Jim  disliked  it  more 
and  more.  I  recall  him  complaining  about  this  to  my  father  on  one 
of  his  rare  visits  to  Paxtonville.  Perhaps  this  was  a  factor  in  his 
decision  to  quit  in  1935  and  try  his  hand  at  farming  in  Ohio.  How¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  remain  in  the  business  of  farming  for  very  long. 
Perhaps  the  change  from  factory  to  farm  was  not  as  lucrative  as  he 
had  imagined. 

I  recall  Uncle  Jim  as  being  tall,  well-built,  good-looking,  and  with 
an  easy-going  disposition.  He  looked  somewhat,  I  thought,  like  my 
father.  I  remember  his  rare  visits  to  Paxtonville  and  his  remarks 
about  his  work  with  Ford  and  the  automobiles  that  he  owned. 

He  was  very  much  in  evidence  at  the  Bruner  reunion  in  Paxton¬ 
ville  in  1920.  I  recall  some  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  jokingly 
suggested  that  the  six  brothers  hold  a  wrestling  match  to  determine 
“the  best  man.”  Uncle  Ike  observed  that  he  would  agree  to  this 
provided  it  were  held  before  Jim  got  there.  Apparently  the  older 
ones  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  prowess  of  their  youngest  brother. 

However,  on  the  day  of  the  reunion,  a  foot  race  was  held.  There 
weren’t  too  many  contestants  but  my  father  won  quite  easily.  I  re¬ 
call  how  surprised  I  was  with  his  foot  speed.  The  race  was  held  on 
the  dirt  road  that  was  then  the  main  street  of  Paxtonville,  and  as 
he  came  back  to  the  group,  he  was  smiling  and  panting  and  remark¬ 
ed,  “You  didn’t  think  I  could  run  that  fast,  did  you?” 

Uncle  Jim  died  on  May  13,  1954  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  had  no 
children.  According  to  Marie  Bruner  Page,  he  is  buried  in  Detroit. 
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This,  then,  is  our  (Dorsey’s  and  mine)  sketch  of  Joseph  Bruner 
and  his  descendents,  We  offer  no  apologies  for  inaccuracies  or 
dearth  of  scope.  From  the  very  start  we  determined  that  the  sketch 
should  be  a  personal  one,  embodying  the  freedom  permitted  by  a 
subjective  viewpoint. 

Accordingly,  the  result  is  a  labor  of  affection  —  so  to  speak  — 
affection  for  our  relatives  who,  along  with  us,  are  descendents  of 
Joseph  Bruner;  affection  for  Paxtonville  and  its  good  people  who 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  provided  the  principal  characters;  and 
affection  for  the  locale  —  Snyder  County  —  that  furnished  the  set¬ 
ting  for  most  of  the  stories  related  herein. 

Preparing  this  sketch  has  been  pleasurable  because  in  so  doing 
we  relived  many,  many,  delightful  memories  of  the  not  so  long  ago! 
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LIST  OF  MY  ANCESTORS  STEMMING  FROM 
JOSEPH  BRUNER  (18344907) 

and 

LOVINA  BINGAMAN  (18364900). 


My  great-great  grandparents  were: 


My  great-grandparents  were: 


My  grandparents  were: 


My  grandparents  had  children  as  follows  (my  uncles  and  aunts): 


My  parents  were: 
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My  parents  had  children  as  follows  (my  brothers  and  sisters): 


My  name  is: 


I  am  (was)  married  to: 


on _ 

date) 


at 


(place) 


(preacher) 


We  had  the  following  children: 
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My  children  whose  names  are  listed  have  (had)  the  following  chil¬ 
dren: 


1. 


married 


Children 


2. 


married 


Children 


3. 


married 


Children 
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4. 


married 


Children 


5. 


married 


Children 


6. 


married 


Children 


7. 


_  married 


Children 


Deaths  in  my  immediate  family  are  as  follows: 


Name 


Date 


Place 
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RELATIVES  ATTENDING  THE  BRUNER  REUNION  AT  PAXTON VILLE  IN  1920 
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